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Preaching the Epistles 
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Some few years ago a letter to The Sign caught my attention 
with special force, because its writer complained of the monotony 
created by the annual recurrence of the Gospel narratives with 
accompanying discourses on similar topics. The complainant 
suggested that other passages of Sacred Scripture would prove 
interesting to the congregation because of a certain kind of 
novelty, and would also prove educational in broadening the out- 


look, thus easily attainable, of the thoughtful hearers. 


I 


It is highly probable, I think, that the brief statement made 
above represents with sufficient accuracy the general intent of 
the writer of the letter to The Sign, although my memory may be 
somewhat at fault in respect of details: for instance, I do not 
recall that he made any reference to the Epistles read on Sundays 
and feast-days, which possess their own species of variety in 
topics and in argumentation. 

This peculiar variety resides in the fact that the Epistles thus 
read to the congregations are not historical or parabolic in style 
as are the Gospels, but are largely sermons in outlook and in 
diction—sermons, moreover, of varied authorship, written by 
the great actors in earliest Christianity, and read to congregations 
of the faithful residing at a far distance from the authors of the 
Epistles. Each Epistolary selection read thus in the Church 
Year could have an interesting “Introduction,” of a few minutes, 
to be followed with a running commentary on the words of the 
Apostle thus quoted. 

Meanwhile, the peculiar variety in the Epistolary selections 
resides also in the stylistic contrast the Epistles afford to the 
general style of the preceding Gospels—perhaps a subtle sort of 
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distinction but, consciously or unconsciously so far as the auditory 
is concerned, a real and pleasing sort of variety. 

My readers may better understand the viewpoint of the com- 
plainant aforesaid (if I may employ here a bit of legalistic jargon) 
by coupling with it a complaint made by Father O’ Dowd in his 
volume simply entitled ‘‘Preaching.’’ In this connection, he was 
dealing with ‘“The Use of Scripture in Preaching.’”” Having noted 
that ‘Sacred Scripture is not merely one of the sources of preach- 
ing; it is the principal source’; and that, in spite of this ‘‘com- 
mon doctrine developed insistently and emphatically in almost 
every treatise on homiletics,’ sermon books appear to indicate 
that Scripture has fallen “‘from a primary to a secondary source,”’ 
he complains: ‘The passages of Scripture that are cited in most 
sermon books seem to have filtered into the sermons through the 
theological middleman, the writer of manuals and textbooks. 
The similarity that exists in the demonstrations contained in 
different theological manuals is reflected in the narrow and con- 
ventional use of Scripture in the sermons. Passages that have 
become ‘classical’ are sprinkled about in greater or less profusion, 
and beyond them there is little Scripture at all. . . .Whole books 
of Scripture seem to be almost passed over. . .and the employ- 
ment of St. Paul’s Epistles is remarkably restricted. . .”’ (pp. 
120-121). 

Father O’Dowd, in what has been here quoted from him, 
appears to have had in mind, when speaking of the Epistles, the 
merely liturgical use of the word to indicate the portions of 
Sacred Scripture assigned to Mass or, more specifically, assigned 
for reading to the congregation at Mass. He was considering the 
use which preachers ought to make of Holy Writ as a background 
for preaching in general. Very many—indeed, almost all—of 
our Sunday Epistles are taken from St. Paul. 


II 


The present paper is not, however, concerned with occasional 
use of the Epistles as sources for strikingly illustrative texts in 
sermons for various occasions, but rather with the liturgical 
selections for Sundays and holydays. What Father O’ Dowd 
complained of seems to be peculiarly applicable to the com- 
parative scarcity of sermons dealing directly and exclusively with 
the liturgical Epistles.' For while the Gospel selections have 


1 An interesting illustration of the comparative scarcity of sermons on the Epistles 
seems to be furnished by the Preface to a small book published in 1895 by St. Anselm’s 
Society, London. It bore the title: ‘‘Homiletical Sermon Sketches on the Sunday 
Epistles.” The Preface is really interesting reading: ‘‘The following Sermon 
Sketches were drawn up in consequence of a number of requests that reached the 
Editors of Pastoralia, asking them tg give their readers a series of sermonettes on 
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furnished preachers with the keynotes for well-nigh innumerable 
preachments, the Epistle selections assigned to Mass for Sundays 
and holydays appear to be preached on but rarely. Later, in 
the present paper, some titles of volumes will be furnished either 
of commentary on the Epistles or of homiletic suggestions for a 
practical application of the liturgical Epistles to the Christian 
life of the people. Meanwhile, it should be pointed out that the 
present paper is not concerned with the occasional or haphazard 
selection of a liturgical Epistle, but rather with the employment, 
throughout a whole year, of the Epistles of the Sundays and holy- 
days as material for preaching. If the faithful were told, for 
instance, that the next Liturgical Year (beginning with the First 
Sunday of Advent and closing with the Last Sunday after Pente- 
cost) would employ the Epistles (and not the Gospels) as themes 
for preaching, the complaint of the writer to The Sign (and all of 
those good folk in the parish who sympathized with his point of 
view) would be interestingly obviated. The interlude (so to 
speak) of such a Church Year of preaching would make the follow- 
ing year of preachments exclusively on the liturgical Gospels 
a year of comparative newness in the matter of the sermons. 
The present paper, therefore, is not concerned with the occa- 
sional (and, ordinarily, very rare) employment of the liturgical 
Epistle as a basis for a sermon, or as furnishing a sentence or two 
as the text for a sermon, but rather as suggesting an occasional 
year of sermons based on the liturgical texts of the Sundays and 
holydays. The complaint of Father O’Dowd seems to be pe- 
culiarly applicable to the scarcity of sermons dealing directly 
with the liturgical Epistles. Looking into this matter of the 
comparative rarity of preachments on the liturgical Epistles, I 
came to the conclusion that the proportion of such sermons was 
but slightly above one per cent of the total of sermons published. 
It may be interesting to record here the titles of some books 
that furnish preachers with a collection of sermons based exclu- 
sively on the liturgical Epistles: (1) ““Homiletical Sermons on 
the Sunday Epistles,’ by the Rev. W. M. Cunningham; (2) 
the Sunday Epistles. The Editors being unable to undertake the work, and being 
moreover pressed for space in the pages of Pastoralia, suggested that the work could 
be more fittingly undertaken by a small separate committee. It was also most 
kindly suggested by one, who from the first took an exceedingly deep and practical 
interest in the work of the Committee, that seeing the Epistles were so little known 
and understood by many Catholics [italics mine] the work of throwing each Sunday 
Epistle as it stands, into a complete Sermon, would be an exceedingly useful and 
interesting, though possibly a very difficult task.” One could easily fancy that the 
preaching of a sermon distinctly on the Epistle of a Sunday must have been deemed 
a notable rarity. The Preface continues: ‘Encouraged by this suggestion, the 
writers have endeavored to attempt it, so that most of the Sermons will be found to 
have been cast in the homiletical form, while at the same time an effort was always 


made to render all the parts of each sermon subordinate to one leading idea. They 
leave it to their readers to judge of the measure of their success.” 
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“Short Sermons on the Epistles for Every Sunday in the Year,” 
by the Very Rev. N. M. Redmond, V.G.; (3) ‘‘Sunday Epistles,”’ 
by the Rev. Dr. B. Sauter, O.S.B. To these should be added 
the more comprehensive volumes: (1) ““The Gospels and Epistles 
of the Sundays and Feasts, With Outlines for Sermons,”’ by the 
Very Revs. Charles J. Callan, O.P., and John A. McHugh, O.P.; 
(2) ‘Homilies for the Whole Year”’ (six vols.), by Bishop Bono- 
melli, translated into English by Bishop Byrne; (3) ‘“‘The Pulpit 
Orator’’ (six vols.), by the Rev. J. E. Zollner, translated into 
English by Dom Augustine Wirth (13th revised edition, 1916). 
Finally, we have ““The Advent Epistles and Gospels Homileti- 
cally Explained,’’ by Bishop von Keppler, translated by the Rev. 
Hamilton Macdonald, M.A. (1928). Doubtless, a consultation 
of the catalogues of our Catholic publishers would furnish many 
additional titles to those which came under my notice.’ 


III 


The long Introduction (ten pages) to Bishop von Keppler’s 
volume I found highly interesting. Perhaps a few paragraphs 
from it may also prove interesting to my readers. The Bishop 
begins his Introduction by emphasizing the very same thing 
which had been noted by Father O’Dowd—the complaint, 
namely, that preachers of our modern times appear to have only 
the slightest knowledge of Holy Writ. Episcopus loquitur: 


“It was not necessary as an unenviable critic to have read through 
almost all the modern homiletic literature to reach the conclusion 
that, in the sphere of preaching, a reform and the infusion of a new 
life and spirit are desirable. 

“Preaching suffers from old age sickness, from childish ailments, 
and from the disease of the age: from a conservatism tough and 
inert, as well as a straining after novelty. 

“In looking for the cause of this unhealthy state, some words of 
Our Lord occur to mind as applicable to very many preachers: 


2 ‘The Preacher’s Library’ by Stephen J. Brown, S.J. (Sheed & Ward, London), 
furnishes a list of volumes in which the Sunday Epistles have been dealt with in 
Sermons. In addition to the titles already furnished in the present paper are the 
following: Rev. Thomas Flynn, ‘‘The Master’s Word in the Epistles and Gospels’’ 
(Benziger, 1917); Fathers Callan and McHugh, ‘‘The Gospels and Epistles of the 
Sundays and Feasts, With Outlines for Sermons” (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc.), a work 
most highly praised by Father Brown (p. 60); Rev. R. K. Wakeham, S.S., ‘‘Sketches 
for Sermons for the Sundays and Holydays of the Year’”’ (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc.), 
the second volume being devoted to the Epistles, and the whole work being praised 
highly by Father Brown; Rev. F. P. Hickey, O.S.B., “Short Sermons on the Epistles 
and Gospels” (Burns, Oates, Washbourne, London, 1922); Rev. Michael Andrew 
Chapman, ‘“‘The Epistle of Christ’ (B. Herder Book Co.), on which Fr. Brown 
comments: ‘These short sermons are based on texts selected from the Sunday 
Epistles’; Rev. J. J. Burke, ‘‘The Armour of Light. Short Sermons on the Epistles 
for Every Sunday in the Year” (B. Herder Book Co.). Father Brown mentions also 
three works in French as having sermons for the Epistles. 
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‘You err, because you know not the Scriptures, nor the power of 
God’ (Matt., xxii. 29). If a remedy be sought, it is best found in 
the Lord’s saying: ‘Search the Scriptures’ (John, v. 39). 

“Holy Scripture is not only the divinely ordained source of the 
faith of the Church, but also the model book of instruction, the 
storehouse of material, the school of form, and the directory of 
preaching. Consequently, it follows that the degree of sanity, 
thoroughness and productiveness in preaching will be proportionate 
to the steadfast, intimate and living relation in which it stands to 
Holy Scripture... .” 


Bishop von Keppler continues his argument for a return to 
Scripture at too great length to permit appropriately fuller quota- 
tion here. He strongly advocates a return to the homily style. 
He indicates the form of composition of a homily for meeting all 
the needs of sincere, practical, and efficient preaching of to-day. 
His volume of 208 pages illustrates his requirements in a practical 
fashion. 

It may be that a preacher will attempt to pay a passing sort of 
courtesy to the Epistles of the Sundays and feasts by quoting 
thence one or other sentence as a text for a discourse having but 
slight relation with the general burden of thought and purpose 
in the Epistle of the day, and will contend that he is thus “‘preach- 
ing on the Epistle and not on the Gospel” of that day. But 
Bishop von Keppler contends for a truly “‘homiletic’’ treatment— 
such a treatment as we find in the Homilies of the Fathers as 
slightly quoted in the Breviary Lessons in the Third Nocturn. 
In attempting to do this, we may confront a difficulty which 
presents to our mental vision two contrary faces. A discussion 
of this difficulty deserves a section all to itself. 


IV 


Is it desirable, in our preachments to the people, to comment 
upon a Sunday Epistle whose free references to sins of impurity 
might shock the sensibilities of many good folk in the congrega- 
tion? The question may seem to have not a little practical im- 
portance, because any Sunday or holyday congregation will 
probably comprise, besides tender-minded parents, quite a 
sprinkling of boys and girls, youths and maidens, from whose 
minds the aforesaid parents may have been striving to keep far 
away all thoughts and words dealing with the manifold and 
multiform sins of impurity. 

Somewhat curiously, the question faces us in the very first 
Epistle of the Church Year, namely, the Epistle assigned by 
Holy Mother Church to the First Sunday of Advent. St. Paul 
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therein exhorts: ‘‘Let us walk honestly, as in the day; not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and impurities, not 
in contention and envy; but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Would the words “‘chambering and impurities” in that Epistle 
(xiii. 13) appear to violate the injunction laid by St. Paul himself 
on the Ephesians concerning such delicate matters—that is, his 
fairly famous ‘‘nec nominetur in vobis” (v. 3), which I think has 
given some little trouble to commentators, inasmuch as the 
Apostle himself felt free to “‘name’’ various sins of impurity in 
his Epistles? 

Apropos of this, we may recall the interesting story of Paul 
Féval’s attempts to obey the injunction of St. Paul to the Ephe- 
sians. Féval had become a loyal Catholic and wished to be a 
loyal Catholic novelist. Perhaps his baptismal name of Paul 
added a strong touch of reverent concern for his great Patron’s 
outlook on the sins of impurity. Féval, at any rate, requested 
a certain priest to correct anything reprehensible that might be 
unintentionally found in his writings. The priestly censor under- 
lined the word /uxure, noting that it was one of those expressions 
which the great Apostle enjoined upon the Ephesians not to use. 
The novelist (somewhat ironically, one may suppose) pointed out 
that he had found the word /uxure even in the diocesan catechism. 
Giving this appropriate anecdote, Mourret commented that the 
peculiar destination of that particular work of Féval’s might have 
justified the censor in objecting to the use of the word /uxure, 
but that he should not have cited the authority of St. Paul to 
support his view. One might wish that Mourret, who was writ- 
ing his volume specifically for preachers (as the title suggests: 
‘“‘Lecons sur l’art de précher’’), had been a trifle more explicit. 
Was the priestly censor referring to communities of religieuses 
who might naturally have taken offense at Féval’s reference to 
sins of Juxury in its meaning of lust (only, however, in its general 
or comprehensive term, /uxure)? 

In this connection, a personal anecdote may be permitted. 
When first reading Mourret’s work, I was surprised that he should 
have qualified his humorous anecdote by a reference to the pos- 
sible destination of Féval’s work. We know that some of the 
Saints (St. Bernardine of Siena, for instance) became physically 
ill at the mention of impurities. That fact seemed to suggest 
that the Saint had heard a lewd conversation from some of his 
companions in his youth. Circumstances, however, alter cases. 
In the case of the Saint, his sense of purity was properly shocked 
by lewd conversation. But a seriously conceived mention of 
sins of impurity is sometimes necessary, and at other times is at 
least justifiable. How else shall a teacher or a preacher deal 
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with the terrible fact of the Sixth and Ninth Commandments? 
I do not know if Féval’s book was intended for children or for folk 
of mature minds, since Mourret was not specific concerning the 
probable (or possible) destination of the book. The impugned 
word (Juxure) was, however, in the diocesan catechism, and it was 
a very general word (like our own /uxury or lust) covering all the 
sins against the Sixth and the Ninth Commandments. 

Howbeit, let me now recount my personal anecdote. Reading 
Mourret reminded me of an incident in my own life as a young 
priest. Pending the completion of a certain parish church in a 
newly made parish, the Catholic folk in the neighborhood were 
permitted to hear Mass in the large chapel of a convent’s board- 
ing school. The Sisters also attended that ‘community’ Mass. 
In the absence of the convent’s regular chaplain, I was asked 
to say the Sunday Mass on one occasion. When the time came 
for me to read the Epistle to the congregation, I looked for the 
English Missal and, not finding it on or near the altar, I sum- 
moned the server and told him to bring the book to me. A long, 
long wait ensued, with the silence faintly disturbed by the rustle 
of a religious habit. Finally, the book was handed to me. As- 
suredly, the long wait and the curious rustling of a religious habit 
ought indeed to have warned me that the absence of the book 
was not accidental but wholly intentional. But the strangeness 
of the absence of the usual ‘‘Mass Book’”’ made me forget the 
tenor of the Latin Epistle I had recently read until I had nearly 
finished reading the English Epistle to the congregation. It 
was the First Sunday in Advent, and St. Paul was warning the 
Romans with the plainness in speech which the great Apostle 
evidently considered necessary. Of course, I was naturally 
embarrassed by the immense emphasis conferred on the plain 
language, by the long wait and the scurrying around to get the 
book for me. Still, having begun the Epistle, I had to finish 
reading it with whatever air of nonchalance I could assume. Thus 
far, my anecdote may have a moral—but another anecdote in 
this connection may have a different moral. 

Some time after this occurrence, I mentioned the incident to 
a pastor of long experience—a pastor who later became a bishop. 
I was expecting him to vindicate the wisdom of Holy Mother 
Church in selecting that particular Epistle for the very beginning 
of the Church Year. To my amazement, he declared with evi- 
dent heat that he never permitted that Epistle to be read in his 
church. It is no doubt true that the good folk in his congregation 
were not circumstanced as were the Christian converts of St. 
Paul’s day in Rome—Rome, the Babylon against which were 
hurled the severest and most justified denunciations. Never- 
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theless, I admit that I am still wondering why the wisdom of the 
Church should have been questioned so sternly, in effect, by one 
of its most laborious pastors. 

There may not be much to choose between the licentiousness of 
the ancient Romans and the flagrantly vile and open and general 
depiction or wording of hideous impurities in some of our 
theatres, movies, monthly or weekly magazines, even in some of 
our daily papers and some of our radios. Such things as birth 
control by means of contraceptives seem to have become too 
commonly an accepted thing to occasion displeased comment 
anywhere. But “‘social diseases,’’ even under that comparatively 
‘polite’ term, used to be taboo in conversation generally. Now 
we read in our newspapers and we hear “‘over the air” all about 
the necessity, for the public health, to find some way to battle 
diseases frankly styled by their medical names, and whole popula- 
tions are invited to undergo medical tests in the interest, not of 
morality or even of human decency, but only of the community’s 
health or of having sufficiently good human material out of which 
to make soldiers. 

Query: Does the prohibition of the pastor (referred to above) 
apply to our own later day? Should a preacher of our own time 
delicately omit the Epistle we have been considering? If so, 
should he not, for a stronger reason, omit also other Sunday 
Epistles which go into the matter of impurity in much greater 
detail? There is, for instance, the Epistle of the Second Sunday 
in Lent, which gives us this plain language of St. Paul: ‘‘For this 
is the will of God, your sanctification; that you should abstain 
from fornication, that every one of you should know how to possess 
his vessel in sanctification and honor; not in the passion of his 
lust, like the Gentiles that know not God....’’ St. Paul was 
addressing now, not the Romans, but the Thessalonians. 

Somewhat similar terminology is used by St. James in the 
Epistle for the Fourth Sunday after Easter, in St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Corinthians (Ninth Sunday after Pentecost), and especially 
in his Epistle to the Galatians (Fourteenth Sunday after Pente- 
cost). 

The pastor who became a bishop would not permit the Epistle 
of the First Sunday in Advent to be read to his people. One 
may wonder if his prohibition extended also to the Epistles cited 
above, which are even more explicit. However, I notice another 
interesting fact in this connection. In Abbot Cabrol’s ‘‘My 
Missal’ I find the words ‘‘chambering and impurities’’ (that is, 
the language of Bishop Challoner’s version of the Bible). But 
I find the word “impurities’’ changed to ‘‘wantonness”’ in our 
American volume titled ‘“The Mass Every Day in the Year.” 
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How many of our people would understand the wide implications 
of ‘“‘wantonness’? Did the two editors share the dislike of 
the pastor-bishop for the word ‘“‘impurities’’ Apropos, both 
the Authorised and the Revised Bible of the Anglicans employ the 
word ‘‘wantonness’’—a word perhaps quite as unfamiliar to the 
good folk in England to-day as I think it is to the good folk in 
America. 

In spite of what has been said and suggestively argued above, 
a question may yet remain with us. A certain politeness of dic- 
tion rules our conversation in general, and probably in a special 
way when addressing mixed assemblies, whether in parlor, in 
lecture-hall, or in the pulpit. Probably Catholic writers on 
homiletics would also resent too great freedom in wording when 
treating of delicate matters. Thus, the late Bishop Stang ad- 
vised strongly against preaching directly on vice of any kind (but 
especially, of course, on impurity), and he counselled priests to 
preach rather on the opposite virtue. 

On the other hand, Bishop Bonomelli, in his ‘“New Series of 
Homilies for the Whole Year’’ (translated by Bishop Byrne), was 
forced to confront the situation we are now considering and to 
confront it forthwith, since his First Homily had to deal with the 
Epistle of the First Sunday of Advent. The Epistle had to be 
read in full and had to be commented upon. He did not shirk the 
task, as did the venerable pastor-bishop of my anecdote. In his 
Homily he repeats the words of the Epistle, comments on “‘in- 
continence and the sins of the flesh,’’ and adds: ‘‘My friends, 
let us look at this parish: let each family examine its history and 
life, and let each individual do the same. Are we clean of the deeds 
of shame enumerated by St. Paul? . . . Have we not yielded to the 
wicked suggestions of sense and to the desires of the flesh?”’ 

Several liturgical Epistles deal passingly with sins of the flesh. 
Nevertheless, Bishop Stang’s suggestion can be put in effect. 
The Apostolic declarations assailing sins of impurity merely 
name them in order to condemn them in no uncertain terms. 
This condemnation can be taken as a text (not repeated by the 
preacher, but standing there in full sight, as it were, by implica- 
tion), and the virtue of purity can be made the direct theme of 
the preacher. Thus, in some measure, did Bishop von Keppler 
treat the Epistle of the First Sunday in Advent. While he re- 
peats the words of the Epistle (‘‘Let us walk honestly as in the 
day; not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness, not in strife and envying: but put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ’’) he does this only passingly, as a sort of comment 
on a much more general theme implicit in the Epistle, and only 
after more than one-half of his sermon has been preached. 
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Howbeit, no doubt much will depend on the modest manner in 
which a preacher will comment on the Epistles which go to the 
length of “naming names” (despite St. Paul’s prescription of Nec 
nominetur in vobis, an adjuration made of necessity to the con- 
gregation, for it is the business of the preacher, and not of the 
hearers, to discuss such topics). This modest gravity of mien in 
the preacher who must deal with the subject of impurity reminds 
me of a final anecdote. 

A curate (who ultimately became a bishop and is now dead) 
told me of a sermon he had heard during a “‘mission’’ preached in 
his parish. The sermon doubtless dealt with impurity, and was 
probably addressed to a male audience. At any rate, the curate 
was greatly shocked at one portion of the sermon by what (I 
suppose) was a too detailed reference to ‘“‘immodesty”’ of some 
sort pictured by the preacher. My memory of that quite ancient 
occurrence is now somewhat vague—and the curate-bishop has 
been dead for some years. At any rate, I recall his sense of angry 
shame when he told me the story of that sermon. The anecdote 
is perhaps worth retailing here as a warning to preachers who have 
to deal with impurities as the topic of their sermonizing. But 
it is with some regret that I end this paper on ‘‘a sour note,”’ 
although the anecdote seems not wholly inappropriate to the 
present theme. 











Some Blemishes in the Revised 
New Testament 


By F. JosepH Mutcu 


In the June number of THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
there appeared an article, ‘““Revision of the New Testament,” 
in which the Very Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., answers various 
questions anent this latest revision of the Catholic New Testa- 
ment in English. It was pointed out that, even though the book 
is now in print, corrections may be made later on. Dr. Callan 
says: ‘In order to make room for possible corrections and im- 
provements, the Episcopal Committee is copyrighting the work 
and keeping control of it for a year or two. Thereafter, when 
everyone who is competent has had a chance to express his opin- 
ion about it and any desirable improvements have been made, 
we understand that permission will be given others to publish the 
work in various styles and forms.” 

Whether the present writer is ‘‘“competent,’’ is an open question; 
yet, since a few of his observations respecting certain faults (?) 
were printed in the September number of this REvIEw, he is 
encouraged to present a few more points. 

In the first place, it goes without saying that anyone who is 
in any way interested in the Sacred Scriptures is grateful to all 
who were connected with this great project and its successful 
completion in so short a time. While the general excellence of 
the work is continually being pointed out, as it deserves to be, 
it does not necessarily follow that no imperfections are to be met 
with. With the latter we shall now concern ourselves. 


‘Shall’ and “‘Will’’ 


It can be taken for granted that most of the readers of the 
HomI.eTIic have observed that in many instances the auxiliary 
verb shall has been changed to will in the Revised Version; and 
this substitution presents something of a mystery. It is generally 
known that Dr. Callan is one of the Editors in charge of the 
diction or English expression in this new work. Two years ago 
he prepared a thoughtful paper, “Some English Idioms in the 
English Bible,’’ which was read in the convention of the Catholic 
Biblical Association, held at Cincinnati in November, 1939. The 
author meant to be “‘of service to all scholars who are working on 
the revision.’”’ He ‘hoped in this way to help make the newly 

11 
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revised English Catholic Bible as correct and as perfect as possible 
from the viewpoint of its English dress.” The hope expressed 
by Dr. Callan, I dare say, has not been entirely realized. Whether 
the several translators somewhat disregarded his advice, or 
whether the Board of Editors are responsible for the text as it 
now appears (the texts in parallel passages are almost identical), 
the writer is unable to say. In his scholarly essay (later on 
published in pamphlet form), Dr. Callan justified the retention 
of practically all the shall’s as found in the Challoner version. 

With regard to the use of shall and will when they are meant 
to express the idea of necessity, obligation, and prophecy, there 
are two systems—as I understand the matter: (1) the older 
system, according to which these auxiliary verbs are used, not 
only in the Bible, Catholic and Protestant, but in classical Eng- 
lish generally as well; (2) a newer or modified form, which in some 
cases permits the use of will in the second and third persons, 
where the older, classical system demands shall. To show some 
of the rules of the older system, I shall quote a paragraph from 
the booklet, ‘“‘Shall and Will,” by the Right Rev. Alexander 
Macdonald, D.D., LL.D., late Bishop of Victoria, British Colum- 
bia (London, 1928). 

“The idea of necessity is akin to that of obligation. Hence, 
shall is used in speaking of future events which have about them 
an element of necessity, and which are looked upon as certain 
to come to pass. These are such events as are: (1) foreordained 
by God and foretold in His name; (2) simply permitted by Him, 
while known with unerring certainty; (3) spoken of by one who 
assumes the rédle of a prophet. Examples: (1) ‘Behold, thou 
shalt conceive in thy womb and bring forth a son’; (2) “This day 
before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice’; (3) ‘While 
Rome stands the Coliseum shall stand.’’’ These rules, as far as 
they go, agree with Dr. Callan’s. For a statement and explana- 
tion of the newer or modified form, reference is made to a book- 
let, “Mend Your Speech,”’ by the late Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., 
LL.D. Some years ago, Dr. Vizetelly was one of the best-known 
grammarians in this country. He was the managing editor of the 
Funk and Wagnall’s *‘New Standard Dictionary,” and for many 
years he was editor of the column, ‘“The Lexicographer’s Easy 
Chair,” in The Literary Digest. 

According to this authority, when a promise is to be expressed, 
one must first note whether the active or passive voice is used. 
In the active, will is used in all three persons. In the passive, 
shall is used. Examples: ‘I promise you, he will certainly come 
to-morrow.”’ That is, he is willing to come. Example of the 
passive: ‘I promise you, he shall be punished.” That is, it is 
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not his will to be punished—he must submit. Wéd/l in the third 
person foretells, generally implying an intention at the same 
time, when the nominative is a rational being. 

When the idea of must is to be expressed as a future, shall is 
used in all three persons. Example: ‘‘He says I shall (must) go 
home to-morrow.” Dr. Vizetelly does not specifically consider 
prophecy in his system, but it seems to come under either promise 
or must. 

Let us suppose that a mother says to her neighbor: ‘‘I promise 
you, John will call on you to-morrow.”’ And she also says: “I 
promise you that James shall call too.” If shall and will have 
been used according to the Vizetelly rule, then John is going to 
call because he wants to; but James has to be forced to go. 

Though logic really has nothing to do with idioms, it appears 
to the present writer that the modified system is more reasonable 
than the older one, which demands a more frequent use of shall. 
When Our Lord foretold that Peter would deny Him (‘‘thou 
shalt deny Me thrice’’), St. Peter was not forced to deny Christ; 
he willed to do it. Hence, according to the modern system, 
wilt is the proper auxiliary verb. 

If in the Revised N.T. shall were used even as often as this 
modified rule demands, I, at least, would have no criticism to 
offer on that point. But because shall is not used in the second 
and third persons when the idea of must is to be expressed, I 
submit that the said passages are somewhat faulty in English 
diction. 

On the last Sunday of the Ecclesiastical Year, when the people 
hear (if the Revised N.T. is read): “‘Heaven and earth will pass 
away, but my words will not pass away,”’ they may doubt whether 
they heard correctly. On the First Sunday of Advent they hear 
the same, and perhaps will make uncomplimentary remarks 
about it. Let us suppose that in the poem about the girl and the 
curfew, each stanza ended: “Curfew wil] not ring to-night.” 
Or suppose that the late William Jennings Bryan had concluded 
his famous Cross of God speech: ‘‘You will not crucify labor on a 
cross of gold.”” What an anticlimax that would have been to the 
brilliant oratory that had gone before! 

In order to show, to some extent, how these modified rules are 
being followed and how disregarded in the Revised N.T., atten- 
tion will be directed to some passages in the twenty-fourth 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

Verse 2: ‘‘... there will not be left here one stone upon another 
that will not be thrown down.” (Mark and Luke have the same.) 
The passive voice demands that shall be used. The stones have 
no will in the matter; they must submit to what happens. 
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Verse 5: ‘For many will come in my name... and they will 
lead many astray.” Wéill is correct, because those spoken of do 
as they wish. 

Verse 9: “Then they will deliver you up to tribulation, and 
will put you to death: and you will be hated...” The third 
will must be shall. The verb is in the passive voice, and certainly 
nobody wants to be hated. 


Verse 22: ‘‘For the sake of the elect those days will be 
shortened.’’ Passive voice required shall. Those days cannot 
shorten themselves. 

Verse 24: ‘False christs will arise, and will show great signs.” 
Correct, according to the modified rules. 

Verse 29: ‘“‘But ... the sun will be darkened, and the moon 
will not give her light, and the stars will fall, and the powers of 
heaven will be shaken.”” The heavenly bodies simply cannot do 
as they please; they must do as God commands. Shall, there- 
fore, should be used all four times. 

Verse 31: ‘‘And he will send forth. ..’’ Correct. 

Verses 34, 35: ‘“‘Amen I say to you, this generation wi// not pass 
away till all these things have been accomplished. Heaven and 
earth will pass away, but my words will not pass away.”’ It 
ought to be evident that shall is the only correct word to use here. 
Evidently Our Lord really meant what He said. For anyone to 
imagine that Christ, speaking good English, would say, ““My 
words will not pass away”’ (a statement which here has almost the 
force of an oath), would indicate a sad misunderstanding of the 
grammatical use of the little words, shall and will. 

How does it happen that in Luke, xviii. 14, the correct auxiliary 
is used? ‘Everyone who exalts himself shall be humbled, and he 
who humbles himself shall be exalted.” But in John, viii. 51, 
the auxiliary verb is wrong again: ‘‘Amen, I say to you, if any- 
one keep My word, he wi// never see death.”” We all wish to keep 
alive, that is spiritually, but it is only the promise of Christ that 
assures us of eternal life. 

More need not be said here about the correct and incorrect 
use of shall and will in the Revised N.T. If any system was 
followed in determining which of the two auxiliaries should be used 
in a given phrase, it must have been a new “hit-and-miss”’ 
system—unknown to the present writer. 

Many may not agree with what has thus far been said; which 
is to be expected. I, at least, have great authorities on my side. 
Very likely the author of the article, “The Need of a New Re- 
vision,” in the May number of The Ecclesiastical Review, 
will not be in accord with some points that have been stressed. 
And it happens that I do not agree as to the correctness of one 
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illustration given to show that shall is ‘‘quite indefensible’ in 
Acts, xxiv. 15. The author says: ‘We certainly do not hope 
that there shall be a resurrection.’”’ That may be true in a way; 
because our Faith assures us that there will be a resurrection, 
just as certainly as the sun will rise on the morrow. But St. 
Paul, in his defense, was talking to some who had not that hope. 
The resurrection of the body will not come about in obedience to 
the laws of nature, as the rising sun obeys, but because God says 
there shall (must) be a resurrection, despite nature’s laws. If 
there were a choice merely between will and shall, the latter is 
the preferable word, it seems to me. However, the Revised text 
has neither—which I prefer: “Having a hope in God... that 
there is to be a resurrection.’”’ Let it be added that Father 
Spencer, a safe authority, also uses shall, exactly as in the Chal- 
loner text. 


Latin Imperfect Tense 


Since we have been mostly finding fault, a little praise may not 
be out of place. It is a pleasure to note how phrases in which the 
Latin imperfect tense occurs have been adequately translated. 
Very often we translate the Latin perfect tense and also the im- 
perfect tense by the English simple past. ‘‘In principio creavit 
Deus coelum et terram.’’ “In principio erat verbum.”’ There is 
a reason for the perfect tense in one sentence and the imperfect in 
the other; but in English we use the past tense for both. ‘‘God 
created heaven and earth.”” ‘In the beginning was the Word.”’ 

The Latin perfect tense is used to express an action as en- 
tirely past, either in relation to the present time or without rela- 
tion to any time. Since the work of creation was finished in the 
beginning, the perfect tense is used. The imperfect tense is used 
to indicate a past action as existing at the same time with another 
past action; also to express that a past action was often repeated. 
If St. John’s Gospel began: “In principio fuit verbum,” that 
would signify that the Word also ceased to be. The imperfect 
indicates that the Divine Word continued in existence. To ex- 
press the Latin adequately, a participial construction might be 
used, thus: “In the beginning the Word was existing.’’ Since 
we know perfectly well what is meant, the wording, “‘. . . was the 
Word,” will never be changed, I dare say. 

The Revised Version generally gives an excellent rendering of 
the imperfect tense. In regard to the incident at Naim we have 
been accustomed to: ‘“‘When he drew near to the city, behold, 
a dead man was carried out.”” No, the dead man was not yet 
carried out; he was “being carried out’’—as both the Revised 
and Spencer texts have it. In Luke, xiv. 1, where we learn that 
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Christ entered the house of a Pharisee to eat bread, we are told 
also: “. .. and they watched him.’’ The Revised and Spencer 
read: ‘*... and they were watching him.” A very good transla- 
tion is found in the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. 
We are used to “‘the publican struck his breast.’’ The Revised 
reads: “... but kept striking his breast, saying... .”’ 


It would seem, however, that in a few instances the translators 
overreached the mark. John, vi. 2, now reads: ‘And there fol- 
lowed him a great crowd, because they were witnessing the signs 
he worked on those who were sick.’’ Since Christ was crossing 
the upper end of the lake in a boat and the people were following 
along the shore, one naturally asks how they could have been 
witnessing any miracles at that time. Probably St. John and the 
translator do not mean to say that. They mean, as a sort of 
parenthetical statement, that such was the faith and the motive 
of the people for being with Christ before He left them. But 
since that signification is not evident in this translation, might it 
not be well to word this verse so that it may not seem to conflict 
with the preceding one? Father Spencer does it nicely: ‘“‘And 
a large crowd followed Him, because they were witnesses of the 
miracles. ...” That could signify: ‘‘A large crowd had been 
following Christ, because, at the time, they were witnessing the 
miracles’’—if that is what St. John meant. Or it could signify: 
“The crowd was following Christ now (while He was crossing the 
lake), because they had seen the miracles’’—as the ordinary 
reader would understand the sentence. But if the Revised text 
is left as it is, it seems to the writer that there ought to be a foot- 
note in explanation. 

Matt., xxi. 1, reads: “‘And when they drew near to Jerusalem, 
and came to Bethpage, on the Mount of Olives, then Jesus 
sent. . . .”’ It seems to the writer that Father Spencer puts 
this verse so much better: ‘When they were nearing Jerusalem, 
and had come to Bethpage at Mount... .”’ 

Matt., xiii. 54, reads: “‘And coming to his own country, He 
began to teach them... .”’ He did, of course; but St. Matthew 
does not say that. Christ was occupied for some time in teach- 
ing. The past tense in English would be quite adequate: ‘‘And... 
He taught them.” 

Luke, xviii. 11, reads: ‘‘The Pharisee stood and began to 
pray....’ It seems that the entire prayer is recorded. Why 
then object to ‘prayed thus’? Other citations could be given 
showing that began is needlessly used to convey the sense of the 
Latin imperfect tense. 


Is it really necessary to translate et, almost every time, when it 
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is at the beginning of a sentence? Father Spencer often omits it; 
and he occasionally uses now instead. 


Signs—Presbyters 


Though it has no connection with the use of the imperfect 
tense, I should like to express an opinion that the use of signs, 
instead of miracles, may lead to misunderstanding. And in 
James, v. 14, we have presbyters (!). It would be interesting to 
know how many priests, when administering Extreme Unction, 
will pray for the sick person: ‘‘Let him bring in the presbyters of 
the Church.’ Since I should not wish to scandalize anyone at 
the point of death—or at any time—I certainly will refrain from 
saying presbyters. Of course, the term is correct (so is elders 
in the Protestant Bible—and old men, equally so); but our dying 
Catholic may not know the meaning of presbyter, though he may 
be acquainted with some Presbyterians. And he may also know 
that the Protestant Bible says elders and the Catholic priests; 
and so he may wonder whether the old Bible is wrong, after all. 

It seems to the writer that the Editors of the Revision have set 
themselves the task to put the thoughts of the sacred writers into 
easily understood English, not merely to transliterate their words. 
A note explains that presbyters certainly has the meaning priests. 
So, too, under John, ii. 11, one is informed that signs or works 
always mean miracles. Unfortunately, many Catholics will 
never see those notes. All they know about the Sacred Scriptures 
is what they hear read on Sundays. 








Promoting the Devout Life by Lock- 
Step Piety 


By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Over ten years ago an Irish layman in Dublin wrote a pamphlet 
entitled ‘“The Devout Life the Only Safe Form of Catholic Life.”’ 
The pamphlet was arresting, not because of its subject-matter, 
but because that subject-matter was brought home to readers in 
a new way. The subject-matter treated was actually as old as 
the service of God by fallen man. In the Old Testament the 
truth was phrased by God’s spokesman in this wise: ‘“‘Walk be- 
fore Me and be perfect.’’ In the New Testament it was enunci- 
ated by St. Paul in these words: ‘‘Be ye imitators of me as I also 
am of Christ.’”” Our lay pamphleteer pointed out that the term, 
“practical Catholic,”’ is a legal and negative term, not a positive 
and ascetical term. The practical Catholic is one not laboring 
under any church censure or not a notorious sinner. He is one 
who, if suddenly taken “‘unshriven and unhouseled,”’ is given the 
benefit of full communion of the Church in death, because he pre- 
sumptively enjoyed the fullness of that communion in life. Be- 
fore God that same practical Catholic may be either a saint or a 
sinner; he may be one whose passage to Paradise is uninterrupted, 
or he may be one whose descent is down to the eternal prison 
house. On the other hand, the devout Catholic is always sure of 
salvation, and in many cases sure also of escaping the pains of 
Purgatory. Why? Because the devout Catholic is always in the 
way of salvation by reason of living constantly in the state of 
sanctifying grace. By his very profession he is avoiding not only 
mortal sin but also malicious venial sin. More, much more, he is 
serving God generously; he is performing works of supererogation ; 
he is striving according to his poor, weak capacity of sinful nature 
to imitate the Saviour, who did always the things which pleased 
the Father. The devout Catholic frequents the Sacraments in the 
literal meaning of ‘‘frequents,’’ that is, in this age and country he 
goes to Mass and Communion daily; and where that is humanly 
impossible, he goes as often as he can, which equivalent fre- 
quency is seldom less often than once a week. 

The devout Catholic takes the one thing necessary as seriously 
as does the ordinary good father his work and his family obliga- 
tions. The cry of the age is social security. Religious security is 
within the easy reach of every Catholic, but only the devout 
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Catholic grasps it. The devout Catholic in every age and coun- 
try may have been a rara avis. But this rarity is explained by the 
fact that the children of light show less sense in the choice of 
appropriate means than the children of darkness. A devout 
Catholic is just a logical Catholic, even if weakly so. He is one 
who tries honestly to live up to the minimum at least of his 
Christian duties, and to use to some little extent his incomparable 
privileges. If he succeeds in doing more, he straightway enters 
upon the path of sainthood; and if he continues on that path 
perseveringly, he quits life in heroic sanctity. And it would seem 
that of those acquiring heroic sanctity relatively few will be 
named stars in the new heavens—to wit, will have their heroic 
achievements of grace proclaimed by the Church on earth 
through their beatification or canonization. Yet, there is every 
reason to believe that the unnamed stars in the new heavens will 
be poured out in such profusion as to constitute in that new and 
abiding firmament veritable milky ways. And around every one 
of these unheralded saints will move a greater or less number of 
souls led by the one heroic soul to salvation or even to the higher 
reaches of sanctity. 

But the devout life doesn’t come by mass production. Yet, its 
spreading really creates spiritual prosperity in any one era of the 
Church. For the existence of heroic souls in any number does 
seem to be conditioned by the intelligent and insistent cultiva- 
tion of the devout life. But haven’t we in this country that culti- 
vation, as have Catholics of scarcely any other country? See our 
church societies! Not a Sunday passes, even in rural parishes, 
without some church society going to Communion in a body. 
Yes; if lock-step piety produces the devout life, we have it in 
abundance. 

Numbers, numbers, numbers, are everywhere sought. A given 
society is considered perfect when all the individuals in a parish 
or school who are possibly eligible become actual members. I 
say possibly eligible; for there is scarcely a church society which 
was not founded to promote directly or indirectly the devout life. 
By ‘‘church society’’ I mean church society in the strict sense, one 
requiring canonical erection or episcopal approbation. All such 
societies in their primitive days did promote the devout life; and 
they promote it now if their rules are really lived up to, and the 
rules are well understood. But they don’t promote the devout 
life if they are used as a mere mechanical contrivance to get this 
or that parish or school group to Communion. 

To illustrate. In the schools and hospitals of the Daughters of 
Charity there exists a papally approved and papally indulgenced 
sodality called the Children of Mary. Everyone can become a 
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Child of Mary; and for the most part every pupil or nurse does 
become a Child of Mary. Yet, the Daughters of Charity, like 
nearly all other sisterhoods, complain of a dearth of vocations. 
This complaint would most likely not exist at all if that directly 
papal church society under the auspices of Mary Immaculate 
were functioning as a school of Christian perfection. For out of 
large numbers leading the devout life will come and do come a 
goodly supply of vocations; vocations come, not from vocational 
preachments and vocational toutings, but from the spreading of 
the devout life among girls and young women, or the conserving 
of it where it already exists. 

Now, put over against the Children of Mary in Daughter of 
Charity houses the Children of Mary in Sacred Heart houses. 
The Daughters of Charity have followed the democratizing tend- 
ency in church societies alluded to above. Hence, their Children 
of Mary are no better and no worse than a group of school girls or 
nurse girls from ordinary Catholic families. These Children of 
Mary are very much up-to-date in the sense that the generality 
of parish and school sodalists are up-to-date. They are under 
no church disabilities; they are not public sinners; and they 
have been regularly enrolled in a confraternity approved and 
indulgenced by the Supreme Pontiff. There is among them the 
same vein of spiritual riches that is found in any church-going 
number of young Catholic women. But seldom is that spiritual 
riches accounted for by any inspiration drawn from membership 
in the Children of Mary or from any cultivation of piety emanating 
from the same source. Like devout souls in parish and other 
school groups, the home has been their only visible cultivator. 
The unit of the Children of Mary—no more than are church and 
school societies generally—is not for them a school of Christian 
perfection, an apprenticeship in the devout life. 

But let us return to the Children of Mary in Sacred Heart 
houses. These Children of Mary were approved and indulgenced 
as a distinct phalanx of the clients of the Blessed Mother in the 
early days of the Institute of the Religious of the Sacred Heart, 
around the year 1818. St. Sophie Barat had known the piety of 
the pre-Revolution Children of Mary; for in that century of hers 
women as well as men were permitted to become Sodalists of Our 
Lady. Just as Sodalists of 1587 had striven to become as good as 
were consecrated men and women, so St. Sophie visualized select 
souls in all the schools of her Institute leading devout lives, lives 
of Christian perfection. It is interesting to note that the Council 
of Trent in its reform of the Religious or consecrated life had de- 
creed that vow-bound men and women go to Confession and 
Communion at least once a month, as against the Code now pre- 
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scribing that Religious go to confession at least weekly and Com- 
munion daily or frequently (five or six times a week). Now, the 
first Rules of the Sodality, 1587, prescribed daily Mass, Com- 
munion on one Sunday a month and also on high festivals, to say 
nothing of such exercises of piety as meditation for a short while 
daily, spiritual reading, annual retreat, and, quite important, the 
performance of one or other work of mercy by way of habit. 

Nor let us forget that the Sodality of Our Lady before it 
moved out into parishes was always a school of the devout life. 
The Jesuit Generals in their circular letters over a period of three 
hundred years, down even to the late Father Wernz, the illustrious 
pre-Code canonist, stressed this fact in season and out of season. 
They rejoiced to see many school boys in the Sodality, provided 
only that those youths lived up to the Rules. These Generals 
showed a profound grasp of the science and the art of piety when 
they declared that, if only a handful of youth could be got to keep 
the Rules, these youths would form the leaven for the entire 
school. The original Prima Primaria sodalists are estimated to 
have been something like ten per cent of the enrollment of the 
Roman College. The history of the Sodality reports figures like 
these: at Cologne in 1587 out of 1000 students, 300 Sodalists; at 
Fulda in 1577 out of 200 students, 55 Sodalists; at Miinster in 
1591 out of 1060 students, not more than 50 Sodalists; at Avignon 
in 1603 out of 1600 students, only 150 Sodalists; at Fordham in 
1902 out of 442 students, 163 Sodalists; in Belgium in 1904 out 
of 5471 students, some 2278 Sodalists. Equally surprising with 
that relatively small enrollment in the primitive days of the Sodal- 
ity are these words in the 1587 Rules: ‘The frequent reception 
of the sacraments is most useful. . . . The chief officials will go to 
Confession at least every fortnight and to Communion oftener 
than the rest, if their spiritual Father approves. . . . All are to 
show greater zeal than others in pious Christian practices, such as 
more frequent Confession and Communion.” 

In view of the facts just rehearsed we would expect that the 
Sacred Heart Children of Mary carrying down the primitive 
spirit of the Sodality on the devout life would themselves become 
livers of that life. That is precisely what has happened. Take 
this as a typical example. Last year in a Sacred Heart College 
out of 172 students there were only 40 Children of Mary. We 
should rather say there were as many as forty Children of Mary. 
For to get 20 to 25 per cent of a student body to lead the devout 
life is a notable ascetical achievement among any group of Catho- 
lic college women. The girls referred to in that Sacred Heart 
College carry out both explicitly and implicitly the old Prima 
Primaria Rules. They go to Mass daily; they go to Communion 
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daily; they are in the chapel for a short meditation before Mass; 
they give themselves to works of mercy as a part of a regular 
spiritual program; they have weekly meetings where the Office 
is recited and where a conference is heard or a spiritual colloquy 
engaged in; they make an annual closed retreat. Before such 
girls reach membership in the Children of Mary, they have some- 
times passed through apprenticeship confraternities designed to 
make them aspirants for the coveted membership in the Children 
of Mary. These apprenticeships get the girls into realizing among 
other things that thoughtlessness, rudeness, queerness, and 
meanness are not at all compatible with the trained Christian life; 
that such things are to be put off as the rookie sheds his conscious 
awkwardness for the acquired soldierly grace. No mass produc- 
tion here, no shamming of the devout life, but rather a putting on 
of that life with its resistless beauty through long-continued effort. 

So, let us salute these real, not shadow, Children of Mary, and 
pass on. Here we might well ask, if the training described is one 
approved way of promoting the devout life that succeeds, what is 
to be thought of methods ordinarily employed in schools and 
parishes to prepare supernatural leaders? Can we not say of those 
parishes and schools what a Catholic lay educator said not many 
years ago of American schools? He said the educational institu- 
tions of the country are doing nothing for the top-bracket students, 
for the bright ones, for the future leaders of the nation. All 
effort is concentrated on the mediocre student. But if Father 
Faber is to any degree right in regard to the School of Christ, 
when he says that one heroic soul enriches the Church of God as 
much as forty or fifty thousand ordinary souls, then we are fail- 
ing to cultivate leaders and near-leaders. Some years ago a 
pastor in Ireland was asked about introducing a lay missionary 
society in his parish. He answered that his parish was small, 
and that he could do all the work himself. The inquiring lay 
apostle afterwards mused to this effect: ‘‘Many a small parish is 
a veritable spiritual desert; and it is such because no one tries 
to do more than the minimum of Catholic life. If you would 
transform such a parish, get a small group and breathe into 
them the apostolic spirit. They will leaven shortly the whole 
parish.” 

Outwardly what an imposing sight is presented by our children’s 
Masses on Sundays! In many a parish the youngsters have 
been herded to Confession weekly on one of the school days as 
part of the school program; so all are at Communion on Sunday 
at the children’s Mass, duly regimented and ceaselessly watched 
by our sacred police women, the worthy Religious of the school. 
Vacation comes and a goodly minority are not found at Sunday 
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Mass. A public high school is entered at the end of eighth grade 
(for a good reason or for no reason at all), and another minority, 
and even majority, within a year or so quit going to Mass alto- 
gether much to the consternation of the priests who have wrongly 
placed implicit reliance on mechanical means. The system fails 
to do anything in the way of high sanctity for the promising 
minority, and hardly anything in the way of saving to the Faith 
for the unpromising minority. Of the children’s Mass experi- 
enced Sisters will say that in parishes where it exists the children 
have no church behavior; but in parishes where it doesn’t exist, 
the children do know how to behave in church, because from 
infancy they have gone thither in the company of their parents 
and thus imbibed religious decorum. 

The fallacy of the whole system of lock-step piety whether it 
regards children’s Masses, children’s mass Communions, or mass 
production methods of developing the devout life, is most clearly 
seen by contrast in what the late Archbishop of Liverpool wrote 
about the best assistant priest he ever knew in the matter of form- 
ing youthful habits of piety. Archbishop Keating, in his book on 
the priesthood, tells how this young priest could present no 
statistics compared with his colleagues in neighboring parishes. 
His colleagues would have the whole school at Confession on one 
day and at Communion the next day. The Holy See not many 
years ago cautioned Ordinaries about the dangers of sacrilege 
easily associated with such mass frequentation of the Sacraments. 
On leaving the school these same regimented children sloughed 
off their school piety, and had nothing in its place to carry into a 
chilling pagan world as a garment of warmth. These children 
had not been prepared for a Christian life in the world. How 
different the school procedure of Archbishop Keating’s curate! 
He used the harder and longer way, but the way that gets results. 
He would begin with the First Communicants, taking them to 
the church periodically and going through for them a sample con- 
fession, then hearing their confessions. But as soon as they had 
made their First Communion, he began dealing with them one 
by one. He would discuss with Johnny his spiritual program; 
just when he would like to go to Confession and to Communion. 
The same with Mary. He recognized the spiritual maturity of 
even young children, and dealt with them accordingly. The 
creepers he didn’t try to make walk; the walkers he didn’t try 
to make run; he abided the time of the Holy Spirit. But the 
fleet-of-foot he kept running, so they could keep in form and con- 
tinue to grow ever stronger. The result was that, when these 
children had grown to fourteen or fifteen and were ready to leave 
school for work, they had already formed life-long habits of piety. 
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That priest discovered and used the secret of spiritual training 
in most present-day environments. He tried to deal with souls 
as God deals with them, not as with so much mute matter or even 
animated matter, but as with immortal beings of personal dig- 
nity fathered in the Second Adam and given over to parents and 
priests for rearing for heaven. Mass production is a lazy short 
cut, a de-humanized way that gets nowhere in the spiritual 
order. After two generations of this lock-step piety, we behold 
a present generation with less sturdy, work-day religion than 
that which characterized the almost illiterate immigrant genera- 
tion. There is no getting away from work in the glorious task of 
dispensing the mysteries of God. The heavenly physician must 
stoop to individualities, as does the earthly physician. If the 
latter has to expect long days and interrupted nights, the former 
can’t escape equal tediousness. For what the lay physician 
does for professional success and incidental earthly enjoyment, 
the priest must do for heavenly prosperity, for the extension of 
the Kingdom of God on earth. Let the priest cease to labor to 
make the few devout, and he will begin to lose the many; for it is 
only among the devout that he can recruit lay assistants, and with- 
out lay assistants he cannot in these days do more than one- 
tenth or two-tenths of the work apportioned to him by the Master, 
the Judge of all. 

There is always time and opportunity to develop the devout 
life if only the low appreciation of spirituality is banished, and 
likewise the crushing care of material things is viewed merely 
as incidental to the one thing necessary. We haven’t developed 
the devout life; we haven’t saved the Faith to the extent that we 
should have saved it; we haven’t spread the Faith in any real 
sense at all; we haven’t even wrapped up and hid the talent 
initially entrusted to us. None of the things we might have done, 
have we done in any appreciable degree. Nor shall we ever do 
them as long as we think the supernatural is not self-sufficing, 
but needs to be reénforced by the natural. As long as we seek 
first the “‘all things else”’ in the hope that the Kingdom of God and 
His justice will be added unto us as an incident, just so long 
shall we wage a losing fight. 
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Priestly Successes and Failures 
By ARTHUR H. CHANDLER, O.P. 


Sometimes we feel like Peter. Our labors have come to 
naught; zeal and effort have been wasted. Our objective, 
though, was definite enough: frequent Communion, attendance 
at Holy Hour, membership in the Holy Name Society, the an- 
nual picnic, the payment of the mortgage. Neither was our en- 
ergy spared. But nothing came of it. The fish were not biting. 
So we sit down alone and disconsolate, and begin to thumb the 
Scriptures until we come upon the account of the fishing trip from 
which Peter came back feeling just the way we do. If we like 
fishing, we are sure todoso. ‘‘Here,’’ we muse, “was a good fisher- 
man, a perfect seiner. He had grown up in the art and knew all 
about it—how to cast and how to trawl. He understood fish, 
their habits—how to catch them. He could maneuver his boat 
with rare skill so as to ensnare them readily. The fact he owned a 
boat and managed a business successfully proves his many-sided 
ability. But this morning he was returning with nothing. What 
would the gossip of competitors be? ‘I thought he knew how to 
fish and run a trip.’ What would his customers think! It was 
hard enough to lose reputation without losing patronage as well. 
It was too bad, but he couldn’t help it; he had done his part. 
But had he? Coming in over there was a boat loaded with fish. 
Others had caught. No, his honesty must admit it; he had not 
done his part. In the third watch, Andrew had pointed out a 
spot. He paid no attention; was he not running the trip? So 
he had his own way. That was exactly the trouble now. Yes, 
and I fear that is my own trouble; I had my own way.” 

So we muse on, humbled but helped by failure. For there are 
certain truths about ourselves which we admit only in adversity. 
One of them is this: we may be perfect anglers of men, we may 
have grown up in the priesthood and learned how to manage 
parochial affairs and to handle people; but, when we insist upon 
doing things too much our own way, we often fail like other people. 

The reasons for this are interesting. When we have our own 
way too much, pride is apt to creep in. The project may be 
purely spiritual by nature, but we try to do it by ourselves and 
not with Our Lord. The work becomes ours rather than His. 
Once we have so begun, ardor only blinds us more. The more 
enthusiastic we grow, the more self comes to the fore. But if it 
is our work, it is also our failure. For when one does anything of 
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himself, he must bear the full brunt of all losses. When one does 
anything with another, the losses are shared. This is why at 
times our failures seem so personal, so distressing. On the other 
hand, what is more consoling than to fail with Christ? Then, as 
far as we are concerned, nothing is lost but much is gained. Now, 
the way of success in spiritual things not infrequently leads through 
failure. That is how the Roman Empire was conquered to Christ. 
That is how personal perfection is achieved. We term it the con- 
tradiction of the cross. But when we try to do things too much 
our own way, our way runs counter to His. We rebuff, not only 
intrusions, but even sound suggestions. What can Our Lord do 
but let us go on? He does not want to send lightning from 
heaven tounhorse us. We have toride toa natural fall, according 
to the principle: ‘Pride comes before a fall.’’ The jolt makes us 
satisfied that the thing cannot be done in our way. It also makes 
us recognize that no one knows so much about anything as to 
know all about it. Humbled, we are prepared to seek additional 
information. If sufficiently humbled, we may even ask our asso- 
ciates why they think we have failed. It might take a bold 
friend, but a true one, to give us the precise reasons. Suppose one 
of them answered: ‘‘You were bound to fail. You were so 
wrapped up in the project—your voice and manners showed it. 
You were not yourself.”’ 

“Why, I did not realize any change,’’ we say; “I am always 
enthusiastic about everything I do.”’ 

“Indeed,”’ comes the reply, ‘‘but this time you ought to remem- 
ber the Fable of the Flea.”” The fable runs somewhat thus: 
While making his rounds one day, a flea met a microbe. ‘What 
a great fellow you are!’ exclaimed the microbe with befitting ad- 
miration. 

“Well, I suppose that is so,’’ replied the flea, attributing the 
statement to his qualities rather than to his proportions; ‘I get 
around to everything. You see I am always on the hop.” 

“Yes,’’ rejoined the microbe, ‘“‘but if you did not hop so much, 
you would bite less.”’ 

That brings us to a second point. Back in the Book of Kings, 
there is an interesting account about how the Lord does things. 
The prophet Elias had fled from the face of Achab and Jezabel, 
eaten the cakes, walked the forty days, and was safe in a cave on 
Mount Horeb. One day it was revealed to him that the Lord 
would pass by. First came a whirlwind—a veritable tornado— 
“a great and strong wind before the Lord, overthrowing the 
mountains and breaking the rocks in pieces.”' But the Lord was 
not in the whirlwind. After the wind came an earthquake. But 
the Lord was not in the earthquake. After the earthquake came a 
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fire. But the Lord was not in the fire. Then came ‘‘a whistling 
of a gentle air. And when Elias heard it, he covered his face with 
his mantle, and coming forth, stood in the entering in of the cave.” 
It was the Lord. The voice of the Lord spoke: ‘‘What dost thou 
here, Elias?” The prophet answered: ‘‘With zeal I have been 
zealous for the Lord God of hosts.” 

In doing things our own way we, too, are zealous; not always, 
though, with the zeal of the Lord. We are overzealous. Too 
much energy, and not that of the right sort, comes into our work. 
Like a whirlwind we rush into our project, striving to destroy by 
force all difficulties and all opposing views—‘‘overthrowing the 
mountains and breaking the rocks to pieces.”’ But, ‘‘the Lord 
is not in the wind.”” Or we upset everything to push the project, 
bestirring everyone around us too abruptly, shaking off all con- 
ventionalities. But ‘“‘the Lord is not in the earthquake.’ Or 
again we fire up to the work too intensely, and, instead of engen- 
dering enthusiasm in others, destroy it. ‘“‘The Lord is not in the 
fire.”’ If, however, with all prudence of forethought, openness to 
suggestions, and calmness of judgment, we approach our task in a 
gentle manner, as the Master was wont to do, the Lord will be 
with us; and our wise and kindly way will win over souls to the 
cause, enliven them with the divine charity that energizes our 
hearts, and, if God so wills, bring the matter to a happy issue. 

And this may well introduce us to a further consideration. 
All our parochial projects require for their best success the co- 
operation of others, sometimes that of our associates and, always, 
to a certain extent, that of the faithful. Whether pastors or as- 
sistants, we are executives in respect to parochial work. Among 
other functions there are two which any executive needs for suc- 
cess in operating. He must direct the work; and, he must ob- 
tain co6peration. To accomplish the former, the various acts of 
prudence are employed. But a clear view of the objective and 
the best means to achieve it come largely from consulting with 
others and using all avenues for acquiring information. Often 
our original ideas need to be altered essentially, if not given up 
entirely for better ones. Many times our mode of procedure will 
prove, by comparison with other methods, the worst way or the 
most difficult. Our associates and various members of our 
flock have much information which will be helpful, but they are 
not willing to expose themselves to whirlwinds, fires, and earth- 
quakes. Everyone usually prays for deliverance from such 
scourges. Nor do they stand ready to be martyrs of every cause 
we propose. Therefore, we must change our approach, or else 
depend upon our own possibly faulty conceptions. 

But if the assistance of others is useful in obtaining clear views, 
it is imperative for the execution of them. However, the help 
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sought in planning objectives has already associated others with 
us. These will be glad to continue with us in executing the plan 
upon which they were consulted. Moreover, their interest, ex- 
tended through their own influence, and helped by our kindly 
manner, will bring about universal codperation, provided our 
authority is used as a corrective and guiding power. Codpera- 
tion so obtained is not only lasting, but wholehearted. Now, we 
know only too well that, unless others put their heart into a task, 
the work may be done in some fashion, but it will not produce a 
genuine success. Therefore, in parochial matters, even though 
we do possess full power to inaugurate and execute projects, we 
should always be prudent enough to take care that others become 
incorporated with us from the beginning, so that there will be at 
least a real chance for success. And if at times the control of 
such codperation becomes difficult, we may console ourselves with 
a thought founded upon its very necessity. The fact that nearly 
all parochial work requires the codperation of many—even in 
purely spiritual matters, where the important phase is the corre- 
spondence with grace—this very fact should bring us considerable 
satisfaction respecting the nature and value of our work as priests. 
For, in human affairs, any task which can be accomplished by a 
person working entirely alone is often not worth while doing. 
It may be purely selfish and trivial. Hence, the necessity of hav- 
ing the help of many indicates the significance of what is done. 
The implication of our work is so great that it embraces the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

Let this consoling thought be our conclusion. Indeed, looking 
around us, we need plenty of such consolation. Social recon- 
struction is largely spiritual. It is mostly concerned with social 
justice and social charity springing from divine faith. As the 
spiritual leaders in this Catholic Action, we must direct. Hence, 
much counselling will be required to gain clear views for planning 
the work, and much coéperation for carrying it through. Our 
vision must extend to a vaster horizon than that beheld pre- 
viously to the depression. It must include not only our parish, 
but our community and diocese, our nation and the world. 

Our association with others, likewise, will need to be increased 
proportionately. We ourselves shall have to codperate more 
vitally with all those above us, and, in turn, gain the more com- 
plete codperation of all those over whom we preside. Conse- 
quently, let us forget any fruitlessness in our past labors. Rather, 
in the call of the Supreme Pontiff to Catholic Action, let us hear 
again the words of Christ: ‘‘Launch out into the deep, and let 
down your nets for a draught.’”’ Our answer must not be “Nihil 
cepimus,’’ but instead: ‘‘In verbo Tuo laxabo rete’’ (Luke, v. 4). 











Manifold Money and Christian Ethics 


By CHARLES J. WOOLLEN 


The founding of the London Stock Exchange in 1773 is a land- 
mark in modern monetary history. The establishment of the 
Bank of England in 1694, and the development of banking prac- 
tice during the eighteenth century had greatly facilitated the buy- 
ing and selling of stock. Dealing in stock was a feature of the 
century. The airy success of the notorious South Sea Co., whose 
stock in 1720 had risen from 120 to 1000, intoxicated the money- 
minded, and led to a mad rush of speculation. 

Investors to-day, happily, are more discerning in their invest- 
ments, and speculators for the most part more cautious in their 
speculations. It is probable that many of the smaller occasional 
share-buyers share also in the wave of criticism of established 
financial institutions that has increased in force ever since the 
crisis of 1931. Problems of war finance and of resettlement after 
the war, and controversy about them, have spurred inquiry into 
public financial theory and practice. It is useful, therefore, at 
the present time to examine the principles on which the modern 
practice of the buying and selling of shares in public companies 
rests. To do so, it is not necessary to inquire into the raison 
d’étre of the Stock Exchange. Nor is it necessary to put the 
Stock Exchange under a microscope, and to analyze normal and 
everyday Stock Exchange procedure and method. Strictly, a 
study of the principles underlying modern stock and share dealing 
is much more a study of stocks and shares themselves. 

Extravagances such as that which gave rise to the South Sea 
Bubble stand self-condemned. But apart from fictitious infla- 
tionary values or unwarranted depression in prices, what justifi- 
cation is there for allowing in practice company shares to be mar- 
ketable on a supply and demand basis? We may or may not ac- 
cept the ‘‘market-value of money”’ theory—and many to-day do 
not. But even if money has a market value, it does not follow 
that shares have. Shares are not money, but are something 
which has been bought with money. The shareholder in a com- 
mercial concern cannot withdraw his capital at will. Once in- 
vested, it must remain in the company for good, unless eventually 
the company is wound up. Were there no external market for 
his shares, he would, while the company was alive, be unable to 
realize on them at all. Intrinsically, he has less negotiable con- 
trol over the money he has paid away to buy the shares than he 
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would have had if he had bought instead diamonds or furniture. 
That, of course, is not the case with the shares of Building So- 
cieties, which up to a point may be withdrawn, and are not mar- 
ketable outside. The Building Society is in essence merely an 
intermediary for money loans, and not a capitalized trading com- 
pany. 

When we speak of money having a market-value, we do not 
mean, obviously, that a dollar is worth a dollar, and a pound 
worth a pound. There would be no sense in laboring to prove 
such an evident truth. What we mean by money having a mar- 
ket-value is that it is worth more than its face value; a somewhat 
strange assertion on the face of it, but one that has been main- 
tained with considerable success: it is in fact the basis of the 
moral justification for lending at interest. On the same lines, 
when we speak of the market-value of shares, we do not mean 
their face value. There would be no need to seek justification 
for buying or selling shares at their face value. Our question as 
to share dealing practice does not relate to such an obviously per- 
missible transaction. It relates, on the contrary, to the selling of 
shares at more than their face value, and to the buying of them at 
less. It is an inquiry into the validity of stock and share fluctua- 
tions. 

It may be remarked that, although the acceptance of the ‘‘mar- 
ket-value of money”’ theory does not involve the acceptance of the 
market-value of shares, there is in practice a close relationship 
between share and money prices. The fluctuation in the prices 
of stocks and shares is in fact dependent on the price of money. 
The reason for there being a fluctuation is primarily that money 
itself has a price. If, for instance, a commercial concern is paying 
fifteen per cent dividend and the price of money is three per cent, 
the market-value of the shares tends to become five times their 
face value, so that any new buyer receives not fifteen per cent, but 
a fifth of fifteen per cent; that is, the three per cent interest which 
is the prevailing rate. This tendency for shares to find the level 
at which they show a return to the shareholder of the prevailing 
market-rate of money operates also in the other direction. A 
firm paying only half the prevailing rate (say, a dividend of one- 
and-a-half per cent) would expect its shares to change hands at 
only half their face value. But shares do not invariably reach a 
price where they show to the buyer a return equal to the market- 
rate of money; often they show a higher return. There are vari- 
ous reasons for this: supply and demand, the uncertainty of 
trade, or on the other hand the certainty of a seasonal fall in 
dividend, or operations by speculators. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the varying factors that may decide the prices of particular 
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shares, the state of the money-market does control fluctuations in 
the share market. 

The market-value of money theory makes of money a com- 
modity. Assuming limits imposed by the principle of the just 
price, may we not regard companies’ shares as being a commodity 
also? 

It would seem not. For a share in a trading concern is actually 
a part ownership of the means of trading. It is the virtual owner- 
ship of a railway truck, a machine or portion of one, or a plant or 
accessories for production. The shares of many trading com- 
panies (more especially unproductive institutions such as banks 
and other financial houses) have no doubt lost their practical 
utility because of subsequent accumulation of funds. The com- 
pany could still continue to flourish even though the original capi- 
tal were returned to the shareholders. Nevertheless, the share- 
holders remain the actual owners of the company, and conse- 
quently the owners of the tangible means of profit-making. 

The original capital may have been used largely to establish a 
business—for publicity purposes and business-getting expenses. 
That is more likely to be so in unproductive or purely financial 
companies. In a successful concern, if used chiefly in that way, 
it is soon replaced out of profits, and thereafter serves sometimes 
to attract interest by being invested elsewhere. It also has a use 
as areserve. In old-established businesses, probably most of the 
trading is done on accumulated funds. Where that is so, it is 
difficult to see what justification there is for the payment of divi- 
dends at a higher rate than the prevailing market rate of money. 
The fifteen to twenty-five per cent, for instance, normally paid 
by joint stock banks is out of all proportion to the usefulness of 
the capital on which it is paid. And yet it gives the stock itself 
an enormously inflated value in the market. 

The thing represented by the share certificate in an ordinary 
productive commercial company cannot be a commodity, be- 
cause it is something that is being used for production. It is 
something that may be sold, it is true, and would for that reason 
seem to be subject to the normal permissible fluctuation in an 
open market. The shareholder of the Multiple Matchbox Mak- 
ers, Inc., may say to a prospective share buyer: ‘I am the owner 
of three matchbox making machines, which I am willing to sell 
you.”’ But if he is to sell the machines which are his by right of 
his shares he must sell them at the market price, which will no 
doubt be less than they originally cost, because wear and tear has 
reduced their value. The price which he does in fact expect has 
no relation to the thing which his share represents; it is based 
only on the dividend-paying capacity of the company concerned. 
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The shares of the matchbox company may be high when matchbox 
making machines have deteriorated in value, and possibly vice 
versa. 

At the same time, the shareholder who sells his shares is not 
bound to ask less than their face value because of the natural de- 
terioration of the means of production. The successful conduct 
of any business must allow for constant replacement. The wear 
and tear of the means of production must be a charge on the profits 
of such production, for it is an expense incidental to production. 

Shareholders in concerns in which the original capital was used 
for establishment expenses which have since been replaced may, 
it is true, argue that their shares are a commodity inasmuch as 
they now consist, not in means of production, but in re-invested 
cash. If that is so, the argument goes against them in so far as it 
involves a claim to share in the present prosperity of the company 
whose shares they hold. If their share-certificate represents 
merely the commodity, money, they can hardly claim to be en- 
titled to more than the current market interest rate as dividend. 
Further probing may reveal that through re-investment they are 
at second- or third-hand nominal shareholders in some productive 
concern, but then they lose their right to contend that their share 
is a commodity, on the principles already stated. 

The investor is certainly entitled to a reasonable reward for 
having risked his money in a trading concern. But it must be 
remembered that high share prices, as a general rule, follow high 
dividend payments. In accordance with stock and share dealing 
practice we have the absurdity that the more richly a shareholder 
is rewarded by way of dividends, the more he is rewarded when 
selling his shares. Having been well repaid for the risk he has 
undertaken, he gains further, and considerable, compensation for 
refusing to take that risk any longer. 

Were he one of the original shareholders of a company that has 
been doing well, he would be asking the buyer of his shares to take 
a far greater risk, in one sense, than he took himself. For the 
buyer must pay a price much greater than the face value of the 
shares, with the risk that a slump period may set in after the years 
of prosperity. 

When a company has been declaring only a small dividend and 
is on the downgrade, the seller, in accordance with accepted prac- 
tice, would, of course, expect to receive less than the face value of 
the shares. It may be argued that it would be unreasonable to 
expect any buyer to give the face value for shares which may 
show him little or no return, and may eventually involve the total 
loss of his capital. If full price had to be paid for poor shares, 
they would never be sold at all. 
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That, of course, is true. But if the shares are practically worth- 
less, or are likely to become so, there is no justification for their 
being sold at all. On the other hand, all companies are subject 
to the varying fortune of trade, and a share on which a low 
dividend is paid for a few years may become an excellent invest- 
ment subsequently. Moreover, in a community in which the 
supply and demand system of share-dealing was not recognized, 
there would be no incentive to sell shares on which the return was 
good. The shares of companies paying low dividends would 
therefore be more in demand by would-be investors; while com- 
panies so unsuccessful that their shares were unsaleable at par, 
would tend to go out of existence or to be absorbed. 

It may be argued that the shareholder, like the partner in a 
private business, owns a share of the goodwill, which is of value in 
proportion to the success of the business. He is therefore entitled 
to claim more than the face value of his share, proportionately 
to the value of the goodwill. But the parallel between the public 
company and the private business is a true one only in so far as 
sleeping partners are concerned. The shareholder of the public 
company is a sleeping and not a working partner; and only work- 
ing partners can claim a share of goodwill, for it is they who have 
created it. It may be remarked incidentally that the value of 
goodwill has been much exaggerated in the past. Modern prac- 
tice in the buying and selling of businesses has much modified 
former theories of its absolute value. 

It must be admitted, however, that the working tradesman or 
professional man has created some goodwill to which a saleable 
value is attached. Similarly, a successful company creates some 
goodwill which is of value, but it is those who work in the com- 
pany, the managers and staff, who create it, and strictly it is 
theirs. This principle is tacitly recognized in the business world 
in that it is understood that a manager or an employee who brings 
a “‘connection”’ to a trading concern, or works to establish one, 
will endeavor to transfer it to any other company in the same line 
of business to which he may transfer his services. There seems 
no justification for those agreements prohibiting this that are 
occasionally insisted upon by business firms. The fact that even 
the business world itself frowns on them is evidence of the sound- 
ness of the principle that goodwill is personal. 

The passing of laws relating to limited liability in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century considerably lessened the risk 
which any investor in a public company runs. The limiting of 
liability, however, was to some extent a return to original prac- 
tice; the members of the chartered companies of old were not 
personally liable for the debts of the companies. But it cannot 
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be denied that limited liability, designed to protect the investor, 
has also helped him to reap rich rewards on small outlays of capi- 
tal, and consequently with little risk. This also has aided the 
speculator. Jacques Maritain thinks that “‘the limited company,” 
amongst other things, has been instrumental in bringing the com- 
pany investment contract “under the law of usury” (J. Mari- 
tain, “True Humanism,’’ 1938). Whether this is so or not, 
limited liability in conjunction with the rule by which money 
rates govern share-prices emphasizes the fact that modern com- 
mercial investment is not what it claims to be. It tends to be- 
come in practice money-lending pure and simple, whereas it was 
originally intended to be, and still is in theory, legitimate trad- 
ing. 

It is true that by no means all shares dealt in on the Stock 
Exchange are company shares. Many of them are national and 
foreign bonds and securities, municipal and other loans. But it 
is obvious that dealing in these at varying market prices can have 
no justification. If the company share represents something 
which has been bought with the share-money, the bond, scrip, or 
security for money lent represents money itself. Even if it be 
granted that money has a price, the proper price should be paid 
as interest on the loan, and not secured by a manipulation of the 
price of the share to fit the agreed interest paid on the loan. If 
money has its market price, there is all the more reason why loans 
should not be issued at a fixed price. 

It is not within the scope of this article to show how share- 
dealing in general feeds speculation, nor to deal in detail with 
the dishonest practices which the system engenders. Suffice it 
to say that we are all in the system, and some stocks and shares 
are sold at high prices because there are plenty of eager buyers; 
others are sold at a sacrifice because the sellers are eager to sell at 
any price. No one could be blamed, as things are, for accepting 
what he could get, on the one hand, and for getting shares as 
cheaply as he could, on the other. It is not to be wondered at that 
many people are asking to-day how there can be such an institu- 
tion as the Stock Exchange in a Christian country. 




















Orientals and the Parish Priest 
By CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


Because of the ever-increasing volume of literature on the 
Eastern Churches that has been appearing in recent years, it 
may seem useless to devote any more space to the subject here. 
But there are several very important and very practical matters 
that must be known to all the clergy, if they are to handle prop- 
erly the cases of mixed jurisdiction that come their way. And 
so we offer here these few facts and principles in order to facili- 
tate their work in the ministry. 


Oriental Catholics in the United States 


First of all, how many Eastern Catholics are there in the coun- 
try? His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, speaking at the 
First National Eucharistic Congress of Eastern Rites in Chicago 
last June, said that there are almost 1,000,000 Catholics of the 
Ruthenian Rite in the United States and Canada. According 
to the Catholic Directory statistics for the two Ruthenian Ep- 
archies (dioceses) in this country, there are about 553,000 Catholics 
of this Rite alone. If we add to this number the figures for the 
other Rites, we shall get about 69,000 more: a total of about 
622,000 Catholics of Eastern Rites. 

Where are they to be found? All over the New England, 
Middle Atlantic and Middle Western States, with some as far 
west as Montana and North Dakota. In the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Ohio, and especially Pennsylvania, they are 
particularly numerous. The Ruthenian Catholics have their 
own Bishops. His Excellency, the Most Rev. Constantine 
Bohachevsky, D.D., resident in Philadelphia (Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception), is the Ordinary for all the Ruthenian 
Catholics of Ukrainian nationality in the country. His Ex- 
cellency, the Most Rev. Basil Takach, D.D., resident near Pitts- 
burgh (St. John’s Cathedral, Munhall, Pa.), is the Ordinary for all 
the Ruthenian Catholics of Rusin, Hungarian, Slovak and 
Croatian nationality in the United States. It is to be noted 
that these people all call themselves Greek Catholics, because 
their rite or form of worship is the Byzantine or Greek Rite. 
But these people are not Greeks racially, any more than we, who 
are often called ‘Latin Catholics,’ are really Latins racially! 


The large majority of them are Slavs racially, and they celebrate 
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their liturgy in Old Slavonic (also called Paleoslavonic, Staroslav, 
Church Slavonic), a dead language, but quite intelligible to people 
knowing some vernacular Slav tongue. 

All other Eastern Rite Catholics (hence those not of Ruthenian 
Rite) are under the local Ordinaries of the Roman Rite. There- 
fore, the Syrians, Armenians, Melchites, Maronites, Italo- 
Greeks, Rumanians and Chaldeans are under our own “Latin’”’ 
bishops. They will be found listed in the *‘Catholic Directory” 
along with the Roman Rite churches in their respective dioceses, 
while the Ruthenian Eparchies are listed separately in the 
“Directory” (on pages 655 and 659, respectively, of the 1941 
edition). 


Marriage Cases between Latin and Oriental Catholics 


Often our priests have marriage cases in which one of the 
parties belongs to a non-Roman Rite, and yet claims to be a 
Catholic. Asked for his credentials, the party in question pre- 
sents a certificate of Baptism and Confirmation. But the 
Roman priest does not recognize the name of the church stamped 
thereon. What should he do? He should look up the church in 
the “Catholic Directory.”” Since the large majority of the East- 
ern Catholics thus met belong to the Ruthenian Rite, it will be 
most practical, first of all, to look up the two Ruthenian Ep- 
archies. Here we find the name, address, pastor, and personnel 
of all the churches listed according to the States. 

Let us suppose this case. A young man of an Eastern Rite 
wishes to marry a young lady of the Roman Rite in Erie, Pa. 
He tells the pastor of the prospective bride in Erie that he is a 
Catholic, though not a Roman Catholic, but that he has been 
attending the Roman churches for years (and this is often the 
case). He presents his certificate of Baptism and Confirmation. 
(In most Eastern Rites, the priest confirms the child immediately 
after Baptism, and hence the baptismal certificate makes mention 
of both these Sacraments.) The priest looks at the certificate, 
and finds that it is stamped “St. Peter and Paul’s Church, Erie, 
Pa.”’ Of course, he should know about this Oriental Catholic 
church within his own diocese, but let us suppose this is the 
first time he has ever come across such a case, and does not know 
for sure just what ground he ison. He needs only to get out the 
‘““Directory,”’ and look under one of the Ruthenian Eparchies. 
As a matter of fact, he finds St. Peter and Paul’s Church listed 
under the ‘Pittsburgh (Greek Rite)” caption, and by looking 
below the heading ‘‘State of Pennsylvania,’’ he readily finds 
Erie, Erie Co., and has the information he has been seeking. 

Suppose the young man of Eastern Rite has a baptismal cer- 
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tificate from St. Elias’ Church in Cleveland, Ohio. He says he 
is of Syrian descent. But now he lives in Erie and attends one 
of the Roman Catholic churches. The young lady’s pastor in 
Erie looks up the ‘‘Catholic Directory” in the Cleveland diocese 
(remember that all the non-Ruthenian Orientals are listed with 
the Roman dioceses since they are under our bishops), and he 
finds St. Elias’ Church (Syrian) properly listed, along with the 
churches of the diocese. 

In general, it is advisable for every priest engaged in parish 
work to make a list of the various Eastern Catholic churches in 
his city or vicinity. In that way he will be able to answer many 
questions proposed to him by inquiring Catholic people. Sup- 
pose, for example, one wanted to know all the Eastern Catholic 
churches in Brooklyn. It is but the work of a few minutes to have 
the list complete. First of all, we turn to the two large Ruthen- 
ian Eparchiesin the Directory. For the ‘‘Pittsburgh (Greek Rite) 
Diocese”’ we find St. Elias’ Church on Leonard Street. For the 
“Ukrainian Greek Catholic Diocese’ we find the Holy Ghost 
Church on North Fifth Street. Turning now to the Brooklyn 
Diocese we find listed among the Roman Rite churches: Our 
Lady of Lebanon, Maronite Rite, on Hicks Street; and the 
Virgin Mary, Melchite Rite, on Amity Street. Hence, every 
Brooklyn priest should be cognizant of the name and location of 
four Eastern Catholic churches in his city. And if he really 
feels zealous about the matter, he will also look up the other 
Oriental Catholic churches in the Greater New York area (and 
he will find that there are plenty of them), since he might easily 
get a marriage case that involves one of them. 


Change of Rite Discouraged by the Church 


A question that arises very frequently nowadays is that of 
changing one’s Rite. Of course, the case under consideration is 
practically always that of an Oriental wishing to join the Roman 
Rite. But the Holy See is opposed to such a change, and even 
though in individual cases it might seem to be the only practical 
thing to do, yet we must remember that the Holy See makes 
her laws for the common good, and not for any individual ad- 
vantage. The Roman authorities understand perfectly well the 
practical issues involved, and yet they insist upon the conserva- 
tion of the Eastern Rites. In his eloquent address at the Oriental 
Eucharistic Congress, His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate 
clearly stated the position of the Holy See and the reasons for 
that position: ‘‘The Holy See has constantly desired that these 
Oriental Rites be preserved entire in form and spirit. By wise 
laws she has determined and protected membership in this or 
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that Rite, granting transfer of Rite only for weighty reasons. 
It is a duty of justice and of charity to recognize and love these 
Oriental Rites, for the simple fact that, apart from other reasons, 
they embrace about eight million and perhaps more brother- 
Catholics. . . 

“But the additional importance of these Rites both for us 
and for Eastern Catholics is evident when we think that they are 
and will continue to be a providential means for the return of well 
over 160,000,000 Christians, separated from us to-day. Our 
firm hope lies in the words of the Good Shepherd, Jesus, who 
has said: ‘Other sheep I have, that are not of this fold: them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear My voice, and there shall 
be one fold and one shepherd’ (John, x. 16). They belong to these 
Rites, and on their return to the Catholic Church they will re- 
joice in finding them intact, loved and venerated.” A further 
exposition of the justice of preserving the Eastern Rites will be 
found in an article entitled ‘‘For Church Reunion,’ in THE 
HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REvIEw for July, 1939. 

The Church’s legislation about the preservation of the various 
Rites is very clearly stated in Canon 98, which decrees that a 
person belongs juridically to the Rite in which he was or should 
have been baptized (§ 1); that clerics should by no means pre- 
sume to induce Catholics of the Oriental Rites to join the Latin 
Rite or vice versa (§ 2); that no one can change from one Rite 
to another without the permission of the Holy See (§ 3); that 
a woman may join her husband’s Rite and then at his death 
return to her own if she wishes (§ 4); and finally the warning (a 
reminder which is very much in place here in our country to-day) 
that the custom, even of long standing, of receiving Holy Com- 
munion in a Rite other than one’s own (ritu alieno) does not 
bring about a change of Rite (§ 5). 


Orientals May Participate in All Latin Worship 


However, we must be careful not to exclude Oriental Catholics 
from our Roman churches or from our priestly ministrations. 
Very lamentable instances of such injustice have been all too fre- 
quent in the past, because those involved had no clear grasp of 
the Church’s laws in this respect. By virtue of Canon 905, any 
Catholic may go to confession to a duly authorized priest of any 
Rite he chooses. Hence, Oriental Catholics who come to our 
churches to go to confession are to be heard as readily as any other 
Catholics. So, too, Roman Catholics may go to confession to 
any Eastern Catholic priest they choose. Similarly, Canon 866 
gives all the faithful the right to receive Holy Communion in any 
Catholic Rite (piefatis causa). Hence, there is no objection 
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whatsoever to Oriental Catholics’ receiving the Sacraments in 
our churches and attending our services; and Canon 98, § 5, 
reminds us that the custom, even though it be continued for a 
long time, of communicating in another Rite, does not effect a 
change of Rite. 

For the Sacrament of Baptism, however, Orientals must go to 
their own churches if there is one at hand. All children belong 
to the father’s Rite, and Confirmation is usually administered 
by the Oriental priest immediately after Baptism. Regarding 
the marriage ceremony, we must bear in mind that the jurisdic- 
tion belongs to the pastor of the groom, unless a particular law 
rules otherwise (Canon 1097, § 2). Now, such a particular law 
does rule otherwise for the Ruthenians since March 1, 1929. 
Hence, for them the bride’s pastor performs the ceremony. 
Orientals contracting marriage with Latins are bound by the 
Roman prescriptions of form, according to Canon 1099. If any 
dispensations are required, they are to be obtained from the 
bishop of the bride. 

It is found to-day that many young people of the Eastern 
Rites attend the Roman Rite churches regularly, because they do 
not understand their own liturgy sufficiently well, or because 
their own priests cannot speak English. Then, too, the great 
popularity of the modern Novena services has served to draw 
large numbers of Eastern Catholics to our churches. Byzantine 
Catholics (Ruthenians, Melchites, Rumanians) are especially 
attracted to the Perpetual Help services, because the miraculous 
picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help is really an Oriental 
eikon—a product of the religious culture and art of their own Rite. 
These people are not to be discouraged or turned away. But in 
view of the Holy See’s policy of preserving the Rites, it is advis- 
able that the young people familiarize themselves with their 
own beautiful Oriental Liturgy too. Nor is this impossible to- 
day, because there are prayer books published with the English 
translation of the liturgy, together with pamphlets outlining 
the history and explaining the customs of their own Rites. The 
writer’s own pamphlet, ‘Eastern Catholics’ (Paulist Press), is 
intended as much for the young people of the Eastern Rites as 
it is for Roman Catholic readers. 

And as soon as all Catholics of all Rites learn to know and 
love and help one another, there will be no more difficulties or 
friction involved in obeying conscientiously the wise prescriptions 
of the Holy See regarding the various Rites, for “‘we are one body 
in Christ, and every one members one of another’’ (Rom., xii. 5). 








Religious Instruction at the Back Door 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The growing practice of releasing pupils, on regular school 
time, to attend religious instruction makes pertinent some dis- 
cussion of the legal aspects of the procedure. Public school 
authorities grant the released time, and various statutory enact- 
ments and court decisions have sanctioned the practice. From 
the time of the initial movement of this form of religious teaching 
in the City of Gary, Ind., in 1913, three hundred sixty-seven 
cities in thirty-five States ‘“‘have won the codperation of boards 
of education and superintendents of schools in making it possible 
to conduct classes in religious instruction during school hours” 
(‘““‘Week-Day Religious Instruction,’’ Pamphlet No. 36, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 1933). 

We summarize the essential features of this week-day religious 
instruction. It is a church school, carried on under the direction 
of a local church or a group of associated churches financed 
primarily by the church, and conducted generally in church 
buildings. It has no organic relationship with the public schools. 
Although it usually draws its pupils from these schools, it con- 
ducts its classes on public school ‘‘released time’’ or ‘‘dismissed 
time” rather than on “‘free time,’’ after suitable arrangements 
with the public school officials; it holds its sessions on the public 
school days of the week; it receives pupils from the public school 
only on the written request of the parent, and it is not compulsory 
in the sense that the public school education is compulsory. It 
must be differentiated from the high-school-bible-study-for-credit 
classes. 

Several States have enacted legislation that permits dismissing 
pupils from public school attendance to receive religious instruc- 
tion in denominational schools. The common device is the in- 
corporation, in the compulsory attendance law, of a clause that 
permits the exemption of pupils to attend religious instruction. 
The Illinois statute exempts the child over 12 and under 14 years 
of age during the hours while in attendance at Confirmation 
exercises (School Law of Illinois, 1931). The Iowa Code says 
that the compulsory attendance clause shall not apply to any 
child while attending religious services or receiving religious 
instruction (School Law of Iowa, 1929). The State of Michigan 
exempts any child of 12 to 14 years of age while in attendance at 
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Confirmation classes conducted for a period not to exceed five 
months in either said years (State of Michigan General School 
Laws, Revision of 1927). The Minnesota Code provides that 
nothing in this act (compulsory attendance law) shall be con- 
strued to prevent a child from being absent from school on such 
days as said child attends upon instruction according to the 
ordinances of some church (Laws of Minnesota Relating to the 
Public School System, 1931). The school law of Oregon provides 
as follows: “‘Any child attending the public school, on applica- 
tion of his guardian or either of his parents, may be excused 
from such school for a period or periods not exceeding 120 minutes 
in a week to attend week-day schools giving instruction in 
religion’ (School Laws of Oregon, 1931). The South Dakota 
Sessions Law reads as follows: ‘‘A child may on application of 
his parent or guardian be excused from school for 1 hour per 
week for the purpose of taking or receiving religious instruction 
conducted by some church or association of churches or any 
Sunday School Association” (Session Laws of South Dakota, 1931). 
The West Virginia statute grants exemption from public school 
attendance for the observance of regular church attendances. 

There are but few cases where the constitutionality of the 
week-day religious school has been challenged in the courts. In 
these cases we find conflicting judicial opinions. Before pre- 
senting the facts and the decisions of certain typical cases, it 
may help us to frame the questions that we desire to answer. 
Among these questions are the following: 

(1) Do constitutional provisions that prohibit the use of 
public funds for sectarian purposes extend so far as to prohibit 
the use of public school time for sectarian instruction? 

(2) Does the practice of releasing pupils, on regular school 
time, to attend sectarian instruction violate the compulsory 
attendance laws? 

(3) May the attendance at such exercises be directed or 
controlled by the public school authorities? 

(4) Does the practice of giving credit towards graduation for 
religious instruction, done outside of school time, violate a con- 
stitutional provision that prohibits the appropriations of public 
funds for sectarian instruction? 

In the year 1876 the Supreme Court of Vermont rendered a 
decision involving the exemption of pupils to attend religious 
exercises during school hours. In this case, the parents of 60 
Catholic children instructed them to stay away from the school 
session and attend religious exercises on the feast of Corpus 
Christi. The school directors refused to readmit the children 
without an assurance from their parents or their priest that in 
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the future they would comply with the rules of the school. The 
priest and the parents refused this assurance, and based their 
action upon the constitutional right to worship God according 
to the dictates of their own consciences. The court upheld the 
action of the school directors, and said in part: ‘The non- 
consenting that the children of the orators might leave the 
schools for the purpose of attending divine worship on the day 
in question did not touch the belief of the orators as to the 
character of that day. . . . We are not prepared to sanction a 
view of the subject that would subordinate the authority of the 
committee, in the matter of the attendance of the registered 
scholars, to the will of the parents. On the other hand, we do 
not hesitate to hold and declare as matter of law that, in this 
respect, the citizen is in subordination to the lawful rules for the 
regulation of schools, and the improvement of scholars in learning ; 
and this is for the same fundamental reason that he is in sub- 
ordination to the statutes themselves, on that or any other 
subject; and it is no more his right to defy or disregard those 
rules than it is to defy and disregard any statute.” 

We have record of two cases that bear directly on religious 
instruction during released school time. The first is the case of 
Stein v. Brown, in Mount Vernon, New York. The Board of 
Education in that city exempted pupils for 45 minutes once each 
week during school hours to enable them to receive religious 
instruction in the churches to which their ‘parents desired them 
to be sent. Record cards were printed by the students in the 
School of Industrial Arts of the City of Mount Vernon during 
school hours upon printing presses furnished by public funds. 
The cost of the cards themselves, upon which the printing was 
done, was paid by the committee on week-day religious educa- 
tion. No school credit was given for the religious instruction. 

The facts differ in the second case—People v. Graves, in White 
Plains, New York. The school board of that city adopted (1925) 
the practice of excusing pupils from the public elementary schools 
upon the request of their parents for 30 minutes each week in 
order that the pupils might attend at centers of religious instruc- 
tion. No public money was used to aid the church schools, but 
codperation between the public schools and the church schools 
required a slight amount of time of the public school teachers 
for the purpose of registering and checking excuses. 

It is of interest to quote the constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions involved in both cases. The constitutional provision 
reads: “Neither the State nor any subdivision thereof shall use 
its property or credit or any public money, or authorize or permit 
either to be used, directly or indirectly, in aid or maintenance .. . 
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of any school or institution of learning wholly or in part under 
the control or direction of any religious denomination, or in which 
any denomination tenet or doctrine is taught.’’ The statutory 
provision reads as follows: ‘‘Every child within the compulsory 
ages. .. in proper physical and mental condition to attend school, 
who resides in a city or school district having a population of 
4500 or more and employing a superintendent of schools, shall 
regularly attend upon instruction for the entire time during 
which the schools of such city or district are in sessions.” 

In the case of Stein v. Brown the court ruled that the designated 
releasing of children violated the constitutional provision that 
prohibits funds to sectarian use and the statutory provision that 
prescribes regular attendance for the entire time that the schools 
are in session. In the second case, People v. Graves, the court 
seemingly reached a different decision in its interpretation of the 
constitutional and the statutory provision. The wording of this 
decision is very clear, and gives us a basis on which to solve the 
questions that usually arise in regard to release time instruction. 
We quote the decision of the court: ‘The facts in this case 
establish no violation of this constitutional prohibition. The 
mere excusing of pupils at the volition of their parents for a 
half-hour period each week to attend religious instruction, out- 
side the school and at places unrelated to school activities, in the 
free exercise and enjoyment of their religious profession, does not 
constitute the use of public property, credit, or money in aid of 
any institution of learning under the control of any religious 
denomination. The thing prohibited by the Constitution is 
the use of public property and money for the designated purpose, 
and where there is no such use there is no basis for just claim 
of constitutional violation. Here there was no property or 
public money used in aid or maintenance of any denominational 
school. Cards, not provided by the school, were distributed, 
and the parents indicated thereon the place they wished their 
children to go for instruction. It was entirely voluntary with 
the parents whether the child was excused. There was some 
‘check-up’ afterwards to indicate whether the privilege should 
be withdrawn. All that the petitioner can claim in regard to 
public expense is the time spent by the teacher during school 
hours in thus issuing and receiving the card, excusing the child, 
and ascertaining, if possible, if the parent’s direction has been 
obeyed. The acts of the teacher are the same as when excusing 
a child to attend any religious or secular ceremony at its parent’s 
request. It is a part of ordinary school routine and discipline.” 

The question of compulsory attendance was brought into the 
case. The court declared that “if attendance is had for the 
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required time, subject to and within reasonable regulations of 
the school authorities, and instruction is adequately and appro- 
priately given, there is a compliance with the law.” 

In his unpublished dissertation, ‘‘Litigation Arising Out of 

Religious Questions Concerning the Common Schools,’’ Dr. 
Donovan has said: ‘‘Public school pupils who attend religious 
instruction in the week-day church school cannot receive public 
school credit for such instruction.”” He wrote that in 1937. In 
1939 Dr. Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Public Schools in 
the City of Pittsburgh, put into effect a plan by which all stu- 
dents of the city high schools, grades 9 to 12, could be instructed 
in religion on released time, according to the dictates of their 
own consciences. On one day of each week the students are 
excused from the regular classes for one hour to attend religious 
instruction provided by the church of their choice. If the stu- 
dent takes one more hour of religious instruction per week and 
attends church exercises weekly, he will receive certain desig- 
nated school credits towards graduation. The details of the 
Graham Plan, as it has come to be known, are of interest. In 
inaugurating the work for Catholic students, Superintendent 
Quigley summarized the plan in a letter to pastors. He said in 
part: 
“1. Two classes per week must be held. One will be on 
Wednesday morning at 8:45, which should be dismissed in time 
to allow students to return to their respective schools for the 
second period. The other is to be held at any other time (not 
during school hours) which you find most convenient. Monday 
evening has proven to be a very suitable hour. 

“2. Names of all students must be registered, and the Prin- 
cipals of the respective high schools are to be notified of the 
students from their school who are in your class so they may be 
excused from the first period on Wednesday morning... . 

“3. A record of attendance is to be kept and only those who 
have, in your judgment, attended with sufficient regularity are to 
be recommended for credit. The names of those so recommended 
should be sent to the public high school Principals at the end of 
each semester. 

“4. One half credit per year, or two credits for the four years, 
will be allowed. Thirty-two credits are required for gradua- 
tion.... 

“5. The course is elective. The public school will not compel 
a child to take it. It will be necessary to impress upon parents 
that they have a duty to insist upon their children’s enrollment 
in the class. We Catholics, who have for so long insisted upon 
the necessity of religious education, should make every effort to 
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assure the success of this venture. Credit or no credit, Catholics 
in public high schools need religious training. 

“6. The course to be given in these classes is left to the dis- 
cretion of the pastor. The enclosed outline is in the way of 
suggestions.”’ 

The Graham Plan marks a great advance over the bible study 
that had become quite common in the high schools of various 
States. In this elective bible study, it is supposed, writes Dr. 
Donovan, that sectarian teaching is eliminated by selecting only 
the historical, biographical, narrative, and literary features of the 
Bible, and by excluding the sectarian and the doctrinal, by pre- 
paring syllabi and examinations issued by the department of 
education, and by selecting teachers through the means and 
methods provided by law. This form of bible study is sanctioned 
by the courts. 

The Supreme Court of Washington ruled unconstitutional the 
giving of credit for bible study in the home or under the auspices 
of a religious organization. The decision is too long to quote 
here, but seems based on the fact that interpretation of the Bible 
in the home or by a religious organization makes the instruction 
sectarian, and therefore unconstitutional. There is reference to 
the added factor that the time and the skill of public school 
teachers were consumed in course construction and in the examin- 
ing of pupils and the rating of papers. 

The problem of providing religious instruction for Catholic 
students in public schools merits the attention of every pastor 
and of every Catholic educator. We may feel that the measure 
of instruction given under the plans here described is inadequate, 
but there are circumstances under which no better machinery of 
instruction can be offered than released-time classes. With this 
medium we reach a large number for whom the Catholic high 
school opportunity has no more substance than a dream. 








Father Joe’s Sermon on Fire and Brimstone 


By JOSEPH STANG 


It was a clear day on January 23, the Feast of Our Lady’s 
Espousals. The air was crisp and bracing; the frozen snow 
creaked under his firm tread, as Father Joe returned from his 
accustomed weekly visit to Father Fintan in Chewelah. They 
had exchanged notes on their respective congregations; had com- 
municated to each other the subject of yesterday’s sermon; dis- 
cussed the ecclesiastical politics of the world at large and the 
latest news of the diocese in particular; each had given his 
opinion on the intrinsic and extrinsic probabilities of the Most 
Reverend Bishop’s future appointments. And when the cigar 
was finished, Father Joe shook the honest hand of his clerical 
brother, and an hour later entered his own modest, but cozy 
rectory. He had made it a rule to determine on Monday evening 
the subject and plan of the sermon he was to preach on the follow- 
ing Sunday. The Gospel and announcement books were lying 
on his desk, where he had left them the day previous on returning 
from the vestry after Mass. Having donned his cassock and 
slippers, he lighted his new lamp—a Christmas present from the 
children of Colton and then taking a comfortable seat near the 
stove he began, as was his wont, the remote preparation for the 
coming weekly sermon. He read over carefully the Gospel for 
Septuagesima Sunday. It contained the instructive parable of 
the laborers in the vineyard. The rewards of the kingdom of 
heaven will be like those given by the master of the vineyard, 
who went out early in the morning to hire laborers. Having 
found some, he agreed to give them a penny (a Roman denarius, 
equal to about seventeen cents of our money) a day, and sent 
them into the vineyard. In like manner going out at different 
hours of the day, he hired other workmen. When evening was 
come, he paid them all the same sum. Those who had begun 
work at an early hour grumbled; but the householder reminded 
them of their contract and rebuked their envy. ‘‘Is it not lawful 
for me to do what I will? Is thy eye evil because I am good?” 
After thus showing God’s mercy and justice in His dealings with 
His servants, the Blessed Master adds two proverbs to His 
parable: ‘‘So shall the last be first, and the first last. For many 
are called, but few are chosen.” 

At this point of the preparation, Father Joe usually found 
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some difficulty as to what he should preach. He had studied in his 
college days the use of topics, and he could readily quote the 
Quis? quid? ubi? quibus auxiliis? cur? quomodo? quando? 
In the present case, however, the subject-matter of the sermon 
suggested itself quite spontaneously, and there seemed to be no 
danger that he would lose himself in vague and irrelevant ideas. 
Like a flash of lightning the topic shot across his mental vision, 
so that it made his heart beat quite fast. There it stood, as clear 
as the evening star that now looked down so brightly on church 
and rectory: ‘‘Many are called, but few are chosen.’ Could 
there be anything more appropriate for the first month of the 
year, and as a prelude to the penitential season? He would 
preach on the small number of the elect; he would prove to his 
people that only a few among us are likely to be saved. What 
a powerful theme to terrify the sinner, to rouse the lukewarm, 
and to keep the good on the path of righteousness! He had in- 
tended to preach on the same subject on the preceding Nineteenth 
Sunday after Pentecost, when the Gospel of the parable of the 
marriage feast is read, and wherein Our Lord repeats the same 
awful words. But on that day he had to take up the annual 
parish collection, and he thought it imprudent to speak on a 
doctrine which would make salvation so very hard to a large 
proportion of the contributors; it would chill their hearts and 
close their purses, and the financial report might show the effects 
of an untimely discourse. But now, as there was no special col- 
lection in sight and with the quarterly pew rent gathered in, he 
had no fear of injuring the temporalities of his church. 

“Many are called, but few are chosen.’”” What a dreadful 
sentence from the lips of Him who died for all! And yet, Father 
Joe could not clearly see the connection of those words with the 
parable itself; they seemed to give a flat denial to it, since all 
whom the householder had called into his vineyard obeyed his 
summons, and all, without a single exception, received their re- 
ward. In another parable of the Gospel which closes with the 
very same words as this, Our Lord speaks of only one guest as 
having no wedding garment, who for that reason is expelled from 
the nuptial banquet hall. At the same time there it stands in 
flashing letters—the crushing truth that “‘many are called but few 
are chosen.”” How did the great orators of the Church handle 
this terrible subject? Six years ago, during the last term of his 
seminary life, Father Joe had accidently found in the library a 
volume of select sermons of Massillon. He had taken the book 
to his own room and had read the terrific ‘‘sermon sur le petit 
nombre des élus,” that masterpiece of Christian eloquence. 
How it shook his whole being! He did not close his eyes that 
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night nor well on into the morning, and as a result was late for 
meditation. How it had unnerved him for a whole week and 
chilled his heart like an icy blast coming from a graveyard in mid- 
winter! He recalled the impression and the arguments of the 
orator. The reasons appear less strong now, since he suspects 
that the eloquent imagery of the preacher somewhat overdraws 
the requirements of penance and forgiveness. Oh, ye shades of 
Massillon, hasten to inspire me with the necessary sentiments of 
fear and terror, that I may properly discharge the tremendous 
duty of turning sinners from the way of iniquity! 

Father Joe did not sleep very soundly that Monday night. 
Next morning, before Mass, he made his meditation on the neces- 
sity and difficulty of salvation. When he had finished his Little 
Hours after breakfast, he began work immediately on his sermon. 
Before leaving the seminary, he had made a resolution before the 
statue of the Blessed Virgin that he would write out in full all 
his Sunday sermons, and that he would regularly recite the 
Rosary, with a view of preaching rightly. He had faithfully kept 
both promises. As witness of the fulfillment of the first, there 
stood on his shelf five respectable volumes written with special 
care—with the Scripture texts in quotation marks, the divisions 
numbered, and the chief propositions neatly underlined. A few 
months back, after he had read in the Catholic Book News the 
announcement of a set of sermons translated from the Flemish, a 
temptation had momentarily disturbed his native modesty, 
when he thought that he might publish his first year’s sermons. 
Would they not suit our American surroundings better than 
those originally addressed to the sabot-shod rustics of tranquil 
Flanders? He took down from its shelf the precious manuscript, 
the first production of his eloquence and sacerdotal zeal. His 
eyes fell on the sermon preached as assistant in Colton on the 
First Sunday in Lent, 1918. After reading half of it, he stopped 
in shameful surprise. Is it possible that he could have preached 
such a lamentably weak sermon? It spoke of flowers and birds, 
of rivers and mountains, of storm and sunshine, of moonlit and 
starlit nights, of hearts that break and friends that part, of the 
cruelty of savages and the fallacies of modern agnosticism. But 
what, he asked himself with some sense of humiliation, had all 
this stuff to do with the subject that clearly heads the sermon— 
“On Temptation’? He put the book back, thoroughly dis- 
gusted, and with a vague determination to throw it into the fire 
on some future day. 

Since that discovery, Father Joe had redoubled his care in the 
composition of his discourses. Never before had he been so anx- 
ious to make matter and form worthy of his great subject as on 
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this Tuesday. About half-way down the first page, to the right, 
he wrote in small characters the text taken from the Gospel: 
“Many are called, but few are chosen’”’ (Matt., xx. 16). After 
a stirring introduction on God’s justice and man’s waywardness, 
he proved his thesis from the Bible with quotation so appropriate 
and striking that it appeared altogether out of the question for 
an everyday Christian to hope for salvation. He alluded to the 
Deluge, that buried all men with the exception of a single family; 
to the rain of fire, which destroyed five cities; to the complete 
extermination of the different tribes of Chanaan; to the Bethsa- 
mites, who looked upon the ark of the Lord, and more than fifty 
thousand of whom were smitten in consequence; to Oza, who 
touched the ark with his hands to save it from falling, and was 
struck dead on the spot for his rashness; to the man of God from 
Juda, who ate bread and drank water at Bethel against the com- 
mand of God, and was killed by a lion at his return; to Ananias 
and Sapphira, who told one lie and fell down dead almost as the 
words left their mouths. He quoted St. John the Baptist, who 
represented the approaching Messiah with fan in hand to cleanse 
His floor, to separate the wheat from the chaff. He referred to 
the doctrine of Christ Himself on this point: ‘Enter ye in at 
the narrow gate: for wide is the gate and broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there are that enter by it. 
How narrow is the gate, and straight the way which leadeth to 
life, and few there are who find it!” He showed the utter im- 
possibility of a rich man’s being saved: ‘‘Amen, I say to you, that 
a rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. And 
again I say to you: it is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Not only a complete detachment from the goods of 
earth is required for salvation, but an absolute surrender of self 
by an entire childlike submission to God’s providence: ‘‘Amen, 
I say to you, unless you be converted and become as little chil- 
dren, you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ Nay, 
more, a man must hate his parents and his own life, if he desires 
to enter heaven: “If any man come to Me, and hate not his 
father and mother and wife and children and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be My disciple.’’ Unless we engage in 
works of penance and austere mortifications, as the Saints have 
done, unless we are unreservedly given to God, and strive with 
all the faculties of soul and body to be perfect, we need not hope 
for salvation; for “‘the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and 
the violent bear it away.’’ Looking about us, we notice the small 
number of those who practise the teachings of Christ. In fact, 
as St. John says in his First Epistle: ‘‘The whole world is 
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seated in wickedness.” It is clear that few among us can be 
saved. 

At this juncture Father Joe remembered a pathetic sermon by 
Cardinal Newman, entitled ‘‘Neglect of Divine Calls and Warn- 
ings.’”’ The great English scholar describes a Catholic who at 
one time had lived in neglect of religion altogether; but there 
came a day when he felt a wish to set himself right with his 
Maker, and so he began and continued ever afterwards to go to 
Confession and Holy Communion at convenient intervals. He 
comes again and again to the priest; he goes through his sins; 
the priest is obliged to take his account of them, which is a very 
defective account, and sees no reason for not giving him absolu- 
tion. He falls sick; he receives the Last Sacraments and the last 
rites of the Church, and he is lost. This suited Father Joe’s 
purpose; he pictured, in the classical language of Newman, how 
the poor soul struggles and wrestles in the grasp of the mighty 
demon which has hold of it, and whose every touch is torment; 
how the soul shrieks in agony and anger as it is enveloped in fire 
and in the company of cursed devils forevermore; how the body 
will soon have part in those torments which will never die. Go- 
ing on in this strain, Father Joe concluded his sermon by an 
eloquent exhortation to heed the words of St. Paul to the Philip- 
pians: ‘‘ ‘With fear and trembling work out your salvation,’ 
Copy the Saints in their daily lives; do not remain satisfied with 
the ordinary practices of virtue.’’ And he closed with the un- 
answerable query of St. Peter: ‘‘If the just man shall scarcely 
be saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?” 

Minnie, the faithful old housekeeper, had opened the door 
twice within the last twenty minutes to inform His Reverence 
that the soup was getting cold; and after he had twice answered, 
“All right, Minnie, I am coming,’’ our zealous priest put under 
his sermon an artistically drawn ‘“‘Amen,’’ and went down, with a 
smile of satisfaction on his youthful face, to enjoy his frugal 
dinner. 

On Wednesday he began to memorize his sermon. He had 
learned it verbatim before Saturday evening, when he rehearsed 
it for the last time. 

It was a cold, gloomy Sunday morning. The sun did not suc- 
ceed in piercing the heavy gray clouds; but the roads were dry 
and frozen, and the people came in good numbers to the ten 
o’clock Mass. Before leaving his room, Father Joe knelt to pray 
before the picture of the Sacred Heart, a present given him by his 
mother—the Lord rest her soul!—on the day of his first Mass. 
Somehow it seemed to him on looking up as if the blessed Master 
had an air of reproachful sadness. The eyes, which always ap- 
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peared full of gentleness and love, were fixed and almost stern. 
For the first time the words engraved under the image spoke with 
a force and significance which the good priest had never realized: 
‘““Come to Me, all you that labor and are burdened, and I will re- 
fresh you.”” What a contrast they formed to the text of his ser- 
mon! They were so full of sympathy and love for all, so truly di- 
vine and worthy of the Saviour of the world. And yet did not the 
same lips utter that severe sentence he was about to lay before 
his people? He blessed himself and proceeded to the sacristy. 

While delivering his sermon he did not feel the enthusiasm 
which had animated him when composing it. Some of his state- 
ments fell harshly from his lips, and he was tempted to omit some 
of his quotations from the Scripture. The poor people looked 
terrified; even the little children seemed to catch the dreadful 
meaning of the text, ‘“Many are called but few chosen,’”’ and 
stared at the preacher with awe. Father Joe felt greatly relieved 
as he came to the final ‘“‘Amen.”’ At his Thanksgiving he asked 
for forgiveness of the Master if he had erred. His conscience did 
not reproach him with any lack of sincerity or purity of motive, 
but he felt as though there might have been a want of prudence 
and judgment. He had noticed the faces, care-worn with habits 
of toil and pinched with the cold, turned to him with eyes in 
which one might read honest purpose and innocence of life. 
And if these poor men and women fell into what seems grievous 
sin, was it ever through real malice, or was it not rather from 
human weakness, which the Lord readily pardons in those whose 
abiding spirit of sorrow appeals to Him for mercy? 

After Benediction, Father Joe was urgently called to the sick- 
bed of an aged woman, to whom he had administered the Last 
Sacraments a few days before. Her daughter, Sarah, met him 
at the door and told him that her mother had something on her 
mind that would allow her no rest, and had insisted on having the 
priest. The old lady, who had been quite happy and content 
aiter receiving the Holy Viaticum, and who had rejoiced at the 
thought of approaching death, now appeared disturbed. She 
put out her trembling hands to grasp the strong arm of the man 
of God and to entreat his assistance. Father Joe soon learned 
the cause of this sad change in the woman’s disposition. On their 
‘ way home from church to-day Sarah and Frank, her brother, had 
commented with gloomy foreboding on what Father Joe had said 
in his srrmon. And when the aged mother, whose keen sense of 
love had, even in her extreme weakness, kept her alive to the 
happy and innocent ways of her children, feebly asked what 
made their faces so sad, Sarah burst into tears. The dying 
woman learned some of the things the Father had preached, and 
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though Frank had pledged his sister not to speak of it to mother, 
he found himself constrained to tell how hopeless he felt his own 
case to be. He had taken the temperance pledge four years ago, 
but he felt now as if it were no use trying to keep it any longer. 
Why should he deny himself a little pleasure and satisfaction in 
this hard world when he could expect none in the next? His 
sister did not grieve at her own prospects for the hereafter; 
she did not regret having worked these many years in the cotton 
mill to help keep her mother comfortable; nor for having per- 
suaded Frank against marrying, but to remain at home and earn 
their mother’s last blessing. She thought only of her dying 
parent; she was disconsolate at the idea of the meagre chance 
her mother had of going to heaven. And although she knew her 
to have always been a saintly woman, what she had heard this 
morning was so discouraging, even for one so good and brave as 
her mother! The sick woman heard part of the sermon from her 
devoted children, and shuddered at the thought of the future. 
Is it possible that the Lord, who died to save us, should be so 
cruel to those who had always tried their best to keep from sin? 
She wanted to hear what the priest had to say. 

Father Joe was ill at ease: ‘‘Why, of course, my dear woman, 
where else would you go but heaven? Did I not tell you so after 
I anointed you? Surely, the Blessed Virgin will take you home 
when your hour comes.”’ 

The sick woman cast her eyes heavenwards and thanked God 
for this assurance from the lips of the priest. Turning to him, 
she said, in a feeble voice: ‘Sure I knew, Father, that you 
could not have meant what Frank says you told the people in 
your sermon to-day.”’ 

The Father did not reply to this except to say a few words of 
consolation to the sick, and, adding a short prayer and his bless- 
ing, he left with the promise to return the following evening. 
At the doorstep Sarah remarked to him that she felt relieved at 
what he had now said; when her mother would be in heaven, 
she was sure she herself and Frank would go there likewise, 
through her intercession. 

No sooner had the priest gone through his various sacred and 
pastoral duties on Monday morning, than he set out for his 
weekly visit to his clerical neighbor. Father Fintan, much his 
senior in the ministry, enjoyed a good reputation among his 
confréres as a Biblical scholar. He relished an objection about 
some difficult verse or other in the Psalms of the Breviary, or the 
elucidation of an obscure passage in the New Testament. Father 
Joe unbosomed himself to the scholarly pastor of Chewelah and 
sought to get his opinion on his “‘great’’ sermon of yesterday. 
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Pulling out the manuscript from his coat pocket, he begged his 
Reverend friend to listen patiently to the entire discourse and 
then give his candid opinion of it. Nothing could give Father 
Fintan greater pleasure than to be of assistance to a junior 
brother-priest. He was always encouraging the younger men; 
he would discover some good qualities in every laudable attempt, 
in every zealous undertaking, and he seemed happy whenever 
he could develop talent that might serve the Church and honor 
“the cloth.’’ And so now he cheerfully urged the young rector 
to proceed with his reading, and give him the proofs from Scrip- 
ture, which appeared to him irrefragable. Father Joe grew 
dramatic as he gave his description of hell and damnation, and a 
secret feeling of pride at his own eloquence had gradually taken 
hold of him as, towards the conclusion of the sermon, he em- 
phatically asked, with the first vicar of Christ’s Church on 
earth: ‘“‘If the just man shall scarcely be saved, where shall the 
ungodly and the sinner appear?” 

The genial pastor, whose eyes had complacently rested on the 
earnest features of his young friend during the whole reading, 
pleasantly added to the concluding question: ‘“‘Roma locuta, 
causa finita; who dares criticize Peter’s infallible words? This 
is indeed Massillon redivivus! To whom as well as to yourself 
the philosophic adage applies: Qui nimis probat, nihil probat. 
Do you know, Father Joe, that really you have proved nothing, 
because you attempted to prove what never can be proved? 
I am angry with that eloquent Bishop of Clermont, because I 
fear his famous sermon has done more harm to young priests 
who have taken it as a model than all the sermons of Bossuet, 
had he lived later, could have counteracted. Massillon com- 
mended himself as a splendid orator, but he was not so good a 
theologian. In trying to establish, in his sermon on the small 
number of the elect, his proposition that innocence and penance, 
the only two roads leading to heaven, are very rare in this world, 
he confounds freedom from sin with angelic purity, the canonical 
penances of the ancient Church with the dispositions required 
for a worthy reception of the Sacrament of Penance; he draws 
no distinction between what is of counsel and what is of precept 
in the new dispensation, nor does he distinguish between sins and 
imperfections, between real guilt and mere weakness. All the 
fearful chastisements you recount to show God’s readiness to 
destroy mankind by wholesale or retail damnation—the Deluge, 
the rain of fire on the five cities, the extermination of the Cha- 
naanites, the sudden death of the Bethsamites, Oza, the prophet 
from Juda, Ananias and Sapphira—all these fearful visitations 
of a just God do not imply eternal damnation: they are merely 
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temporal punishments. We may accept it as certain that a 
number of those who perished in the waters of the Deluge are 
in heaven. Besides, Massillon spoke to a very different audience 
from your own.” 

“Please do not overlook the text of my sermon,” rejoined 
Father Joe, just a little out of sorts. ‘Nothing is clearer and 
more precise than the sentence of Christ: ‘Many are called, but 
few are chosen.’ Surely Christ’s doctrine has not changed.” 

‘““Hic heret aqua; there’s your original fault. You find the 
explanation of the parable in the proverb which follows the par- 
able; in other words, you put the cart before the horse. The 
parable has no reference whatever to the salvation of the few and 
the loss of many. It applied to the successive entrance of the 
nations into Christ’s Kingdom, in which the Jews, as God’s 
chosen people, expected the first dignities and rewards. It was 
against the prejudices and unwarranted pretensions of his hearers 
that the Lord directed those words: ‘So shall the last be first, 
and the first last.’ So the proverb, ‘Many are called, but few 
chosen,’ is immediately addressed to the Jews, whereas St. Mark 
wrote for the pagan converts to Christianity, whom also St. 
Luke had partly in mind. You see now that the proverb must be 
explained by the parable, and not vice versa.”’ 

“I see that much, that I failed to consult a good commentary 
on the parable before writing my sermon,” answered Father Joe. 

“Not only for the proper sense of yesterday’s Gospel, but for 
all the texts you quote. Give me your manuscript, please, and 
permit me to point out the different fallacies. The figure which 
the Baptist uses of Christ’s mission, the separating the chaff 
from the wheat, the good from the wicked, is not calculated to 
prove the small number of the elect. In such a process—the 
fanning of the wheat freeing it from the chaff—the wheat cer- 
tainly outweighs the chaff.”’ 

“I readily admit the figure is somewhat far-fetched, but 
kindly take up the words of Our Lord Himself.”’ 

“ “Enter ye in at the narrow gate....’ May I trouble you 
to take down that New Testament, the third book on the second 
shelf. Yes, that is it. You quote from the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew. St. Luke (xiii. 23-29) has the same text, but with an 
addition which makes its meaning very much more clear.” 

Father Joe took the book, and read: ‘And a certain man said 
to Him: ‘Lord, are they few that are saved?’ But He said to 
them: ‘Strive to enter by the narrow gate; for many, I say to 
you, shall seek to enter and shall not be able. But when the 
Master of the house shall be gone in, and shall shut the door, 
you shall begin to stand without and knock at the door, saying: 
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Lord, open to us; and He answering shall say to you: I know 
you not whence you are. Then you shall begin to say: We 
have eaten and drunk in thy presence, and thou hast taught 
in our streets. And Heshallsay to you: I know you not whence 
you are, depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity. There shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth; when you shall see Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob, and all the prophets, in the Kingdom of 
God, and you yourselves thrust out. And they shall come from 
the east and the west, and the north and the south, and shall sit 
down in the kingdom of God.” 

“You perceive from the context,” Father Fintan resumed, 
“that Our Lord restricted these words to His contemporaries 
of the Jewish nation, concerning their entrance into the Messianic 
Kingdom. The Pharisees and the Scribes, with their dead 
formalism, were leading the people along the broad road to de- 
struction. Against this Our Lord points out that it would not 
suffice to have the name of children of Abraham, or to have 
heard Him (the Messiah) preach, or to have eaten and drunk 
with Him. The unworthy children of the patriarch would be re- 
placed by people from all parts of the universe. Christ, thus 
warning His hearers against their false teachings, in another 
place says: ‘Unless your justice abound more than that of the 
Scribes and the Pharisees, you shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.’ Yes, the Master pronounced ‘Woe to those that are 
rich’; but we know from the parallel passage in St. Mark 
that those are meant ‘who trust in riches,’ who give their hearts 
to riches. And realizing how great is the desire for riches among 
men, how widespread the thirst for gold, the Apostles wondered, 
saying: ‘Who then can be saved?’ To which Our Lord answered: 
‘With man it is impossible but not with God. For all things 
are possible with God.’ 

‘““*The Kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
bear it away.’ Father Knabenbauer, one of the leading com- 
mentators of the past, gives this interpretation based on the 
Greek text: “The kingdom of heaven is persecuted, and violent 
people (the Pharisees) bound heavy and insupportable burdens 
and laid them on men’s shoulders.’ The yoke of the Lord is 
sweet, and His burden light. St. Paul was not dealing in idle 
cant, when he enjoined Timothy to ‘avoid foolish questions. 
The servant of the Lord must not wrangle, but be mild towards 
all men, apt to teach, patient, with modesty admonishing them 
that resist the truth.’ ” 

It was with an exceptionally grateful heart that the pastor of 
Colton took leave on that Monday of his elder brother-priest. 
He had learned a good deal from him. On his return home he 
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meditated on those beautiful words of St. Paul suggested by 
Father Fintan: ‘The servant of God must be mild and pa- 
tient.’”” He examined his conscience about these two necessary 
qualities of a true priest, casting a glance back over the years of 
his ministry. And the fruit of his reflections and soliloquy was: 
“I must always be merciful to poor sinners, and never, never, 
repeat my sermon of yesterday.”’ 








Pastoral Musings 
By KILiaAn J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


“Jerusalem . . . the days shall come upon thee, and thy enemies 
shall cast a trench about thee, and encompass thee round. . .”’ 
(Luke, xix. 41 sq.). All things contained in the Scriptures, 
St. Paul declares, happened in figure and were written for our 
correction (I Cor., x. 10). As true as the prophecy was in regard 
to the Jerusalem of old, so true is it to-day regarding the New 
Jerusalem, the Church of Christ. The See of Jerusalem be- 
came widowed, and only occasionally and for short periods has 
its apostolic and patriarchal chair been filled. The influence of 
Mohammedanism and schism was strong, and the prospects for 
the future are not encouraging. 

Turning to the universal Church, we may well ask the question: 
“What will the future bring for the Church and her members?” 
This includes our own parishioners. The only definite answer 
that can be given at the moment is: “God knows!’ How- 
ever, if they ponder on present conditions, the seriousness of the 
situation will be better realized by all Christians, and a firm reso- 
lution may be reached that something has to be done, and that 
without further delay. The following review of contemporary 
conditions is not meant to be political but purely pastoral. 
It should not convey the false impression that the Church must 
have our aid if she is to perdure. We wish only to emphasize 
that this aid should be extended speedily to her individual mem- 
bers who are in the greatest danger of shipwreck. 

Just now the war of ideologies is reaching its climax, and a large 
part of mankind will soon incline to one way or to the other. 
Talk about democracy is futile to-day. True democracy is no 
longer upheld by those in power in the majority of countries, 
and the people have become helpless in fact, notwithstanding all 
theory. Christianity is encompassed by atheistic Communism, 
pagan Totalitarianism, godless liberal Imperialism fostered by 
Masonry, and other formidable antagonists. These forces cover 
the globe, if not by actual organization, at least by a far-reaching 
influence. 

Obviously, the United States is not immune from these evils, 
and the actually present danger of the perversion of our people is 
not removed by thinking or saying that American Catholics are 
level-headed. Catholics were no less level-headed in other cul- 
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tured countries, and still the number of apostates runs into mil- 
lions and millions. The total of perversions is undoubtedly 
larger than the twenty-five millions that were murdered and 
martyred by the Communists. It was not the people who began 
the wars of ideologies, but a handful of leaders. However, the 
people having been duped by the leaders followed them and 
suffered accordingly. A discouraging phenomenon of to-day is 
that those who are elected or constituted to lead and protect the 
people in reality mislead and destroy them. 

All this should be kept in mind, when we survey the American 
situation. We should consider the qualifications, experience, 
philosophy of life, etc., of politicians and others who control the 
welfare of 130 millions of people. We should ask ourselves how 
many of them care for Christianity or the soul of the individuals or 
the ultimate welfare of the nation. 

Hand in hand with the liberal politicians work the so-called 
progressive educators and their crowd of admirers, comprising a 
large number of our university-trained public teachers in all grades 
and all State-supported schools and educational institutions. A 
cursory examination of their books, texts and writings in ‘“‘School 
and Society” will leave no doubt about the danger to religion 
that lies in our public education and about the attitude of the 
leaders in education towards the Church of Christ. That atti- 
tude is but little short of bitter hostility. 

In the field of labor and economy the outlook for the near future 
is equally gloomy. Call the roll of the labor leaders who are 
conspicuously in the public eye to-day. Designate, if you can, 
any who are swayed in their policies by religious considera- 
tions. Labor has its own dictators as absolute as those who 
dominate politics and finance. Christianity will have to defend 
itself against all extremists. There is not a city in our land 
where there is not bitter opposition to sound social and moral wel- 
fare. 

In this connection, a very important fact must not be over- 
looked. All these mutually inimical forces work in harmony in 
their opposition to Christianity, and exercise their pernicious in- 
fluence upon a population already weakened in faith and char- 
acter. Only one who is blind fails to observe the harm that is 
caused by criminal birth control, divorce, screen and stage, the 
press, and an excessive quest for pleasure. No parish is entirely 
without these evils. The rapid decrease in spirituality among all 
classes is not being offset by an increase of attendance at Mass, 
Communion, and devotions. Habitual sinners, no longer con- 
scious of the deplorable state of their souls, are among those out- 
wardly pious. Experience and other information incline the 
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writer to believe that the number of habitual sinners is steadily in- 
creasing. 

In times like the present the words which the Saviour addressed 
to Jerusalem take on a greater significance: “If thou also hadst 
known, and that in this thy day, the things that are to thy 
peace.’’ Our Supreme Pastor of souls and his predecessors knew 
and realized the world conditions and their bearing on Christian- 
ity, and whilst imploring divine aid by fasting and prayer called 
upon the laity for assistance in this hour of darkness. Practically 
the whole pontificate of Pius XI, continuing the endeavors of 
Pius X “to restore all things in Christ’ (Omnia instaurare in 
Christo), was dedicated to the promotion of Catholic Action. 
Why? At an audience, he himself told a group of newly ordained 
priests that the clergy and the laity might be reformed by the 
good example and influence of each other. It is true that many 
things were done, but what about the one thing necessary? 
It was either not provided, or provided only in an inefficient man- 
ner. The old story of a building without foundation is being re- 
peated. This is not meant as an indictment of anyone. It is 
simply the statement of an incontrovertible fact. Self-reform is 
difficult and not always appealing, no matter what the dignity, 
position, or standing of a person may be. Human nature must 
be taken as it is. 

The logical question is: ‘“What can be done about the existing 
situation?’ Surely, there must be some answer to our pressing 
problem. The zealous shepherd has already done and is still 
doing what he considers best for the welfare of his flock. He has 
provided missions for his parish, ample opportunities to receive 
the Sacraments and attend devotions, religious instruction for 
children and youth; but somehow he feels that large numbers 
of the faithful are still slipping away from him. Naturally, he is 
looking for new ways and means that may have a greater appeal 
for people growing in worldliness. These efforts are certainly 
praiseworthy and entitled to every support, but in our endeavors 
for the care of souls something important may have been over- 
looked of which we are glad to be reminded. It is quite possible 
that some of the pastoral means that formerly were used effec- 
tively have in the course of time become deteriorated and less ef- 
fective, with the result that they are no longer so highly esteemed 
as they really deserve to be. Contemplating the methods em- 
ployed and recommended by the Church for resuscitating Chris- 
tianity, we find that she, guided by the Holy Ghost, always returns 
to the old, but gives old things a new form and reémphasizes 
forgotten aspects. This she did by recommending frequent and 
early Communion, the doctrines of the Sacred Heart and the 
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Mystical Body, Catholic Action—and in inculcating her recom- 
mendations in nearly every Encyclical. All these means are of 
apostolic orgin, and it is indeed remarkable that the seemingly 
deep and mystical doctrines of the Body of Christ and the univer- 
sal priesthood were immediately and joyously received by the 
“little ones,’’ whilst the wise and learned are still disputing 
about their practicability and possible undesirable consequences. 
Here again is an evidence of the fact that grace effects more in 
faith than knowledge, although the latter is by no means to be 
despised. 

This procedure of the infallible Church ought to convince us 
that means used for ages in the care of souls are not antiquated 
in themselves, but need only a reform in methods, contents, and 
application. This will make them again as fruitful as ever. 
How to reform the extraordinary pastoral means like parish mis- 
sions, Lenten exercises, etc., deserves a closer examination and a 
more extended deliberation. This will be attempted in subse- 
quent musings. 

Such reforms in pastoral methods are nothing new. They took 
place at every period when the Church was in great stress, begin- 
ning with the early schisms and later heresies. The names of 
Saints Augustine, Lawrence of Brindisi, Canisius, and a host of 
others are intimately connected with them. The distress of the 
faithful, brought about by the present violent ideologies, calls 
again for the devising of effective curative measures and for 
heroic pastors to adopt and use them. 








Salvaging Wasted Vocations 


By SEMINARIUS 


There now exists in the United States the paradoxical situation 
of bishops seeking candidates for the priesthood to fill ever-in- 
creasing vacancies, while at the same time numerous young men 
who feel that they have a vocation know not where to turn to 
find dioceses willing to place or accept them. 

In the observations that follow I do not intend to be presump- 
tuous, but simply to set down sincerely what I know from my 
own experience. It was not so long ago that I was a Catholic 
college student, not knowing where to turn to find a bishop. To- 
day I am a seminarian, and find that the opposite situation is 
also common—bishops not knowing where to find suitable can- 
didates to meet their needs. 

I lived in a large city, where as in all the larger centers of 
Catholic population there are always more than enough appli- 
cants for admission into the Preparatory Seminary (usually 
known as the Cathedral Prep.). Naturally, a bishop’s first care 
is for those students who have completed the special course in 
his own school. Why should he seek other candidates when he is 
only too busy trying to place those whom he already has? But 
from my own experience, and from that of many friends, I know 
that vocations do not cease with graduation from the parochial 
school. Many boys indeed find their vocations only while in 
high school, many young men while in college. And for these 
there is often no room in the already crowded seminary of their 
own diocese. 

The result is that such young men must seek outside dioceses. 
I myself did not know where to turn to find a bishop. Now I 
know that, while I was looking, there were and are bishops in the 
South, Middle West and Far West looking for students. We 
were looking for each other, but our paths never crossed, unless 
some of us managed to pay our way in a private seminary for a 
year or more, often longer. Bishops know that there are some 
unattached students in seminaries and seek them out. But 
what I am wondering is: what of those who cannot, or do not, 
enter a seminary? Are their vocations to be lost because they 
cannot find a bishop? Why can they not find one, when bishops 
are seeking candidates so eagerly? 

Here then is the problem as I see it: bishops seeking students 
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and students seeking bishops, but both without knowing where 
exactly to seek. Neither has access to the other. Neither 
knows of the existence of the other. I am thus led to ask whether 
something cannot be done to solve this problem. Seminaries do 
not enter into the question, since bishops already keep in touch 
with them to find suitable candidates. But what of our Catholic 
colleges? 

Many a Catholic college student has made good in the priest- 
hood without going to a Preparatory Seminary. If so, why is 
such a source of supply so difficult for the average candidate- 
seeking bishop to reach? I think that perhaps until now the 
seminaries furnished enough unattached students for needy 
bishops to fill their quotas. But such seems hardly to be the 
case everywhere to-day. Therefore, I wonder if the bishops 
could not find some means of investigating the possibility of 
finding candidates among the students of our Catholic colleges, 
particularly among those students who feel they have a vocation 
and who are directing their studies to just such an end. 

The thought occurs to me that bishops who need students 
might write to the Catholic colleges, as they now write to the 
seminaries, to find out what students are studying with a view to 
the priesthood, and to determine if these can meet the standards 
of application set for their dioceses. Or again, some system or 
clearing-house might be arranged whereby overcrowded dioceses 
could make available to their excess candidates a list of those dio- 
ceses that are seeking students, thus doing away with the neces- 
sity for unattached students to pick dioceses at random out of 
the Catholic Directory, and write to dozens of Chanceries before 
finding one which is looking for externs (as I did). Could not a 
great economizing of effort and time for both sides be thus ef- 
fected? 

In any case, the plain fact is that students are still looking for 
bishops, and bishops are still looking for students. What can be 
done about it? How can satisfactory relationships or at least 
opportunities be established ? 











A Survey of the Reviews 


By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Cooperation between Christians in England 


The organization called into being by Cardinal Hinsley, Archbishop 
of Westminster, under the title of ‘‘The Sword of the Spirit,’”’ is in no 
need of introduction to the readers of the Catholic Press. So far from 
limiting its activities to the innumerable and often acute problems 
created by the war, this association of Christian men and women in- 
cludes in its scope the no less weighty questions that will confront us 
when the war has been brought to a termination. Reference has al- 
ready been made in this section of the Hommtetic to the Joint Letter of 
December 21, 1940, in which Catholic and non-Catholic leaders ac- 
cepted the Pope’s Five Points as the basis of international reconstruction 
whilst adding some points of their own for national and social reform in 
England. 

On May 10 and 11 of the present year, two important public meetings 
were held in a London theatre for the furtherance of these all-important 
purposes. The meetings were of outstanding interest both by reason 
of the remarkable circumstance that the chair was taken, on successive 
days, by the Cardinal and by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and on 
account of the large attendance and the distinguished speakers who ad- 
dressed the gatherings. Both speakers and audience were profoundly 
aware of the significance of the event, of the possibilities it seemed to 
open up for the future, as well as the practical difficulties of such co- 
operation. The latter point was well put by the Anglican Bishop of 
Chichester when he said: ‘There are differences between us in order and 
creed. But those who, in the Pope’s words, ‘believe in God and follow 
Jesus Christ as their Leader and Master,’ have a large common ground. 
And I believe through such Christian coéperation, outside the dogmatic 
field, as this meeting represents, on a universal scale, with the leadership, 
if possible, of the Pope, the essential spiritual foundation could be laid 
for the fellowship of all nations as one Family under the Fatherhood of 
God.” 

Not a few people would say that the time is not yet for planning the 
future. “Let us first win the war,” they say. The objection is plau- 
sible enough, but, to quote the editor of the Month (June issue),“ if you 
do not think these thoughts now, you may win the war but you will not 
know how to set about making and winning a true peace.” 
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A Latin Bloc 


It is too early and perhaps even foolish to draw a prophetic picture of 
the Europe of the near future. For all that, it is both natural, and even 
most desirable, that plans should be made and schemes discussed. 
Much has been written of late especially in France, about a so-called 
Catholic Latin Bloc. The aim of the promoters of this idea is, so it 
would seem, the formation of a group or union, political and cultural, 
of all those European nations—France, Italy, Spain and Portugal, and 
perhaps Belgium—whose most cherished traditions are Latin and who 
are already united spiritually by the bond of the Catholic Faith. 

At first sight the project looks attractive and plausible, even though 
some of these ‘‘Catholic’’ nations include no inconsiderable non-Catholic 
minorities. “‘On closer inspection,” says J. J. Saunders in the July 
issue of the Dublin Review, “the Latin Bloc appears a dangerously narrow 
conception.’ Its protagonists seem unable to see aught but darkness and 
heresy in the “‘non-Latin” countries. The fact is that they have ut- 
terly failed to perceive that ‘‘our Parliamentary institutions reach back 
into the Catholic and medieval past and have only an accidental con- 
nection with democracy.”’ 

But by far the worst and most dangerous flaw of the plan lies in the fact 
that it ignores the essential truth that Catholicism is not a Latin re- 
ligion, but one that embraces, or is meant to embrace, all mankind. 
Actually some of the most loyal children of the Catholic Church are not 
Latin in either race or speech. A deservedly popular English writer is 
very fond of the phrase, ‘‘The Latin Church,” and I have heard the 
late Cardinal Bourne using it more than once. Somehow the expression 
jars upon the ear, for it sounds like a wholly unwarranted, though of 
course unintentional, limitation of the Church’s mission to the world. 
The article here referred to concludes on a warning note which, it is to 
be hoped, will be heeded by over-enthusiastic advocates of an attractive 
yet quite un-Catholic policy: ‘All talk of a Latin Bloc should, however 
much it may suit the plans of politicians, be discouraged, as tending to 
identify the Church with one particular group or set of interests, and 
even to pen her into one corner of Europe. The restoration of the re- 
ligious unity of our civilization and the reéstablishment of a true Res- 
publica Christiana is surely the goal we should aim at.”’ 


A Further Note on Matt., xix. 3-12 


In the last instalment of this—now alas! very spasmodic and in- 
complete—Survey, reference was made to an interesting attempt, by 
two Jesuit theologians, to solve the exegetical problem of Matthew, 
xix. 3-12, by interpreting the term ropveia of the Greek text in the sense 
of incest or some similar breach of the Mosaic Law. In the Clergy 
Review for July Dr. J. P. Arendzen, that veteran in the field of biblical 
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studies, examines the Jesuits’ effort. He grants that ‘‘they undoubtedly 
make out an excellent case for their solution,’’ but—there is a but!— 
“perhaps they do not fully appreciate the considerations that can be 
urged against it.’’ 

A brief summary of the learned Doctor’s arguments in favor of a dif- 
ferent interpretation of the seemingly exceptive clause, comes to this: 
Our Lord’s command concerning marriage is in Matthew, v. 32, when 
He spoke to a vast and very mixed audience; His second reference to 
the same matter was in answer to a question by His enemies who merely 
sought to entrap Him. It is quite possible that Matt., v. 32, and xix. 9, 
represent the same utterance; at any rate, it is surely legitimate to inter- 
pret the one by the other. Dr. Arendzen suggests that the solution of 
the problem regarding Our Lord’s meaning be sought rather in chapter 
v than in xix, and not in a special reading of the word ropveta but in a 
different understanding of the word rapexros translated by ‘‘except”’ in 
the Vulgate. Where the Greek has ropveia, the Hebrew original has 
ervath (a term that does not bear the meaning of mopveia), by which 
must be understood hired vice, but which points to anything shameful— 
sexually shameful, that is, or impure. The lax school of Hillel applied 
this term to almost anything which might bring shame to the husband, 
or that he could object to in his wife, whereas the school of Shammai was 
much stricter and conservative. Hence the question of the Pharisees 
comes to this: ‘“‘Do you hold with Hillel or with Shammai in the inter- 
pretation of the notorious term of the ‘matter of fornication’?”” The 
query was a cunning one. Whatever Jesus’ answer, it seemed that 
He would be compromised with one or other of the two schools. But 
Incarnate Wisdom could not be thus entrapped. Instead of answering 
them directly, Jesus quotes the words of Genesis about the indissolubility 
of marriage. And as for the passage in Deuteronomy, ‘Moses, by 
reason of your hardness of heart, tolerated divorce, though such was 
not the primeval law; hence I say to you that whosoever shall put 
away his wife—I set aside (xapexros) or make no account of the saying 
of Deuteronomy about the ‘matter of fornication’ (ervath)—and 
marries another, he committeth adultery.” 

The whole point of the matter is whether rapextos can be thus inter- 
preted. It is a rare word. Dr. Arendzen suggests that verse 32 of 
chapter v ‘‘is the translator’s attempt at a literal rendering of Christ’s 
Aramaic speech, while chapter xix. 9 is a freer rendering and a guess.” 
If Christ said, in Aramaic, ‘irrespective of the meaning you choose to 
give to the words ervaih dabar,”’ the whole episode of Matthew xix runs 
smoothly. 


Lesson of the War 


In a leading article on conditions in England in war-time, the Osserva- 
tore Romano, in one of its March issues, made some remarks which 
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deserve a wider publicity. ‘Modern war,’’ the Vatican paper writes, 
“as we are experiencing it, has much to make preachers and pastors 
rejoice that Hitler has preached from the air a measure of detachment 
from possessions and security and thought for the personal morrow, 
with such success as would enable him to explain away as professional 
jealousy the harsh judgments on him that are passed in pulpits. We 
have recovered things that were normal enough until the last century, 
the sense of the walled city, the common obligation for defense, the 
sense of common danger, the overriding and urgent claims of the com- 
mon good and the reality behind words like ‘heritage’ and ‘tradition.’ ”’ 


A Quotation 


“The habitation of Western man” is an expression coined by Field- 
Marshal Smuts “‘to describe the great structure against which the 
revolutionary violence of the Nazi is straining. As the war intensifies, 
it should be a source of reassurance that the peoples of the European 
battle-field . .. are what they are, in themselves, through long generations 
of ancestors and life under institutions and laws of the traditional 
Europe. ... 

“In the life of Europe the secularist phase, which has moved so swiftly 
to giant catastrophe, is but a century and a half in the ascendant 
among peoples who have lived a continuous civilized life since the cen- 
turies of the Roman Empire. Even Russia and Prussia go back as 
civilized countries for some seven hundred years. . . . Its resilience (the 
West) is the great fact which emerges, but it is not a resilience which 
is without reason or knowledge, and when statesmen speak of it to-day, 
let them recognize that they are in truth speaking of the great Christian 
virtue of Hope, which with its sister virtues has for so long fortified and 
carried the populations of the West through their strange and exciting 
fortunes and will carry them through the happenings of this century 
also.” 


Contemplation and Action 


In the March-April and May-June numbers of the Month there is a 
valuable paper on “Spirituality and the Active Life.”” The writer has 
much to say that is of immense importance for us modern men, who 
have to save souls—beginning with our own—amid conditions which 
differ vastly from those obtaining when most of the books were written 
on which our spiritual teaching is based. The writers of a more lei- 
surely age ‘‘were inclined to set contemplation and action in opposition.” 
In His kindly providence God has given to the modern world a Saint 
whose teaching “fuses them together into one thing and rises to the 
highest mysticism in the midst of and by the means of intense external 
activity.’’ This is, obviously, the spirituality we need in this age of 
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bustling activity. Some happy souls will always escape into the solitary 
places, and a few may succeed in living sheltered lives far from the 
traffic of the highroad and the noise of the market-place. But the bulk 
of God’s children, who surely are not precluded from the heights of 
prayer or the sweetest intimacies of the soul with God, must somehow 
realize their ideal amid conditions that would have scared a Father of 
the Desert. 

In St. Ignatius’ inner life of prayer we find ‘“‘a lofty mysticism, of an 
intensity and permanence rare in the world’s history and characterized 
by traits all his own.”” Thus, though he had frequent visions of the 
Blessed Trinity, accompanied by ‘‘floods of tears, sobs and most intense 
love,”’ he nevertheless remained master of his actions and aware of the 
world around him. Nor do we find any of the ‘‘nuptial imagery,’’ so 
characteristic of the mystics, and his communion with God aimed “‘not 
so much at rapt and delightful contemplation”’ as at receiving guidance 
in daily life. Above all, and this is the most important feature of 
Ignatius’ spirituality, ‘this union with God was experienced not only 
in seclusion, but while going about his work.’’ In a word, here we have 
a mystical life very different from the secluded contemplation of most 
earlier Saints; “‘it is a mysticism of action, resulting in what may be 
called an infused apostolate, an apostolate guided and impelled by the 
infused gifts of the Holy Ghost.” 

The author of the Month articles arrives at a conclusion which cannot 
fail to give infinite comfort to many who, whilst they are conscious of a 
strong attraction to prayer, are yet called away from the solitude they 
love to the noise and dust of a busy existence: ‘‘Experience shows that 
prayer need not suffer from activity; indeed, that it is often promoted 
by it... . The feeling of inadequacy to produce spiritual results by his 
human efforts incites the apostolic laborer to call upon God for help.” 
The writer’s conclusion is that “it is perhaps better not to defend the 
superiority of one way of life or the other; each has its dangers and its 
advantages, and the fruit of each will depend on dispositions and cir- 
cumstances. One may put both on a level.’’ Yes, perhaps—but only 
for practical purposes, for, per se, contemplation takes precedence of 
action. The one is for time, the other is eternal. Action not inspired 
and directed by union with God is for the most part barren. On the 
other hand, the contemplatives are invariably on fire with apostolic 
zeal. In practice, those achieve most in God’s service whose activity 
springs from the depths, or heights, of contemplation. 








Answers to Questions 


What Does “‘Interesse’’ Mean in Connection with Indulgences? 


Question: In your August issue, Dr. Donovan answers a question to 
the effect that those who are merely present at the solemn procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament can gain the plenary indulgence. 

Naturally J am not going to try to correct Dr. Donovan, still, as I 
would have answered the question in the negative, I should like if Dr. 
Donovan would explain why in “‘Preces et Pia Opera,” n. 123, ‘‘proces- 
sionibus . . . interfuerint’’ means mere presence at processions and not 
actually being im them. I admit that “‘interesse’” also means ‘‘to be 
present’; still, because the matter is so important, I should appreciate a 
fuller explanation. 

It is most reasonable that all who ‘‘are present’’ can gain the plenary 
indulgence (if the other conditions are complied with); still, it is very 
strange that the Sacred Penitentiary did not express the matter more 


clearly. 
READER. 


Answer: To grant this indulgence to only those who actually 
walk or march in the Eucharistic processions seems certainly con- 
trary to the mind of the Church and the wording of the Decree. 
In processions of the Blessed Sacrament, especially in this coun- 
try, very few besides the ministers actually walk in procession. 
In most cases the processions are held indoors; consequently, it 
would be impossible to have the entire congregation in the proces- 
sion. The Decree itself (Acta Apost. Sedis, 1933, p. 479) refers 
to the indulgence (plenary) given a few months before by the 
Holy Father to those who would visit the Blessed Sacrament 
during the public exposition of the Forty Hours’ Devotion, and 
fulfill the usual conditions. This indulgence can be gained once 
each day. The indulgence given to those present at the proces- 
sion, then, is a further encouragement to the faithful to attend. 

If the indulgence were extended only to those who actually par- 
ticipate in the procession, the Sacred Penitentiary would certainly 
have used some other expression than ‘“‘interesse.’’ A more active 
expression, such as procidentes or qui habentes partem, would have 
been used. Father P. Wagner, S.J., in his ‘“Lexicon Latinum” 
gives ‘‘to be present” as the meaning of interesse, and cites as a 
synonym adesse. Father Bouscaren, S.J., in ‘“The Canon Law 
Digest” (I, p. 447), aptly translates the expression éo attend. 

This might be likened to the indulgence gained by making the 
Way of the Cross. Movement from one Station to the other is 
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required. But where there is a concourse of people and disorder 
would follow, it is sufficient that the priest accompanied by two 
acolytes go from Station to Station. In any case, the interpre- 
tation should follow the axiom: ‘‘Favores ampliari convenit.’’ 


Non-Jesuit Sodalities 


Question: Is it true that there are sodalities without affiliation to the 
Prima Primaria, yet enjoying the indulgences of the Prima Primaria? 
WorRIED. 


Answer: Ordinarily Sodality means a branch or an affiliated 
group of the original Sodality, which was canonically set up in the 
Roman College in the year 1587. It has become the post-Refor- 
mation Confraternity of the Blessed Mother, par excellence. 

However, there are independent groups enjoying the indul- 
gences of the Prima Primaria, at least those indulgences already 
granted at the time these independent groups received their papal 
indult. These several sodalities do for a certainty share the 
Prima Primaria indulgences: the Children of Mary in the houses 
of the Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul; the sodalities 
erected in the schools of the Priests of the Mission; the Children 
of Mary in the houses of the Religious of the Sacred Heart; and 
the seemingly original Children of Mary made into a primal as- 
sociation in the time of Pope Pius IX in the Church of Saint Agnes 
outside the Walls. These last Children of Mary according to their 
historian go back to the eleventh century. 


First Parish Sodalities 


Question: In the Queen’s Work for May last occurs this sentence: 
“It is important that, though born in a college, the Sodality at once 
moved out to the service of the parish.”’ Is the statement historically 
correct? 

CuRIOSUS. 


Answer: Yes; if at once can mean something like one hundred 
fifty or two hundred years. There were no sodalities of women 
prior to 1751 affiliated with the Prima Primaria; and no sodalities 
of any kind outside of Jesuit houses prior to 1798. It was in this 
latter year that the non-Jesuit Director of the Prima Primaria 
obtained papal permission to affiliate groups in any place and of 
any kind to the Prima Primaria. Consequently, it was in 1798 
that the Sodality really moved out into the parish. Before that 
time there could not have been in the nature of things many 
Jesuit parishes outside of foreign mission stations. In 1825 this 
universal power of affiliating sodalities with the Prima Primaria 
was given to the then Jesuit General and his successors. 
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Soldiers and Sailors Dispensed from Fast and Abstinence 


Question: We have two groups of soldiers living in our parish and 
going to a nearby trade school. Just what privileges do soldiers and 
sailors enjoy in regard to fasting and abstinence? 

CATHEDRAL ASSISTANT. 


Answer: Here is a quotation from a recent letter sent to Mili- 
tary Chaplains by the Military Chancellor: 

“10. All Chaplains and subjects of the Military Ordinate are 
dispensed from both fast and abstinence on all days of the year 
except the Vigil of Christmas, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, and 
Holy Saturday until noon.”’ 

These privileges extend to: 

“(A) Men of Armed Forces in the Active Military service, 
even though they have residence outside of the Military area; 

“(B) Their wives, children, parents and servants residing in 
the same house with them; 

“(C) Civilians living within the Military area; and 

“(D) Religious men, Sisters and lay people who are attached 
to the Military hospitals.”’ 


National or Lingual Parishes Regarding Marriage 


Question: Two national parishes, both with Spanish-speaking parish- 
ioners, have been given limits in the same city. Have both pastors still 
the right and faculty to assist licitly and validly at all marriages in the 
territory of either pastor; or must the pastor of one parish first obtain 
the delegation of the other pastor if he is to assist validly at a marriage 


in the territory of the other pastor? 
PaRrocuus DUvuBIUs. 


Answer: It seems from the appended explanations that these 
lingual parishes were assigned limits since the Code. Now, if this 
means that the two parishes had been quasi-parishes before the 
Code with some kind of territorial limits and recently their bound- 
aries were more precisely drawn, then the question is that of any 
other territorial parish; the prohibition in the Code of changing 
the status of national or lingual parishes cannot be taken to forbid 
dismembership or division within national or lingual limits; for 
the Code could scarcely intend to protect the status quo ante of 
such parishes to that extent, which would be equivalent to saying 
that Salus populi suprema lex est is no longer the soul of church 
discipline. 

‘ “Again, those so-called parishes may have been originally merely 
chapels of ease for the Spanish-speaking population within the 
limits of the territorial parish. In that case each so-called pastor 
was a sort of vicar on detached service. Accordingly, he could 
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perform marriage validly anywhere within the limits of the estab- 
lished territorial parish, as can any properly delegated assistant 
and of course the parish priest. 

Quasi-parishes with specially assigned priest and sufficient sup- 
port and determined territory, and these alone, became automati- 
cally canonical parishes with the going into effect of the Code. 
Chapels of ease, vicarships, and missions remained as they were. 

Hence, the question hinges upon the previous status of these 
presumptive parishes. Either they did, or they did not, become 
parishes with the Code. If they did, and have since had their 
limits more clearly defined or have been dismembered or divided 
without destroying the previous national or lingual rights, then 
the present territory of each determines valid assistance at mar- 
riage. Otherwise, the entire territory belongs to the English- 
speaking territorial parish. 


Meaning of Prayer ‘‘Deus Qui Humanae Substantiae’”’ 


Question: Just what is meant by the phrase in the prayer at the 
mixing of the water and wine in the Mass: ‘“‘O God, who in a wonderful 
manner didst give dignity to human nature and in a still more wonderful 
manner didst restore it. . .’”"? Man had the same sanctifying grace 
before as after the fall. Wherein consists this ‘more wonderful restora- 
tion’? Does it refer to the manner of restoration or to the kind of 
restoration? 

READER. 


Answer: The ceremony of mixing of water and wine sym- 
bolizes the mystical union of the faithful with Christ, as the 
Councils of Florence and Trent and the Roman Catechism explain. 
The prayer at the mingling of the water and wine speaks of the 
union of grace through which we are made partakers of the 
divinity and of the hypostatic union through which the Son of 
God became partaker of our humanity. Human nature in itself 
has great dignity, but more wonderful is grace. The original 
grace bestowed upon Adam, though substantially the same as 
the grace which man recovered through Christ, is not equal to 
the fullness of grace that dwells in Christ. And all grace is less 
than the Incarnation, the most intimate of all unions with God. 
In manner, creation is a greater work of God than sanctification, 
because it produces from nothing; in kind, grace is greater, 
because it confers higher dignity. In degree, the grace of Christ 
surpasses that of Adam, for Christ has grace in fullness; in kind, 
the hypostatic union surpasses grace, for it is substantial, not 
accidental, union with God. 
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The Morality of ‘‘Lotiones Vaginales’’ 


Question: Please state the morality of “‘lotiones vaginales” (the use 
of the douche after copula). I have not read any recent discussion of 
the widely practised use of douches. 

A. B. C. 


Answer: The general view among moralists is as follows: 
(1) It is gravely sinful to use the douche with a view to kill or 
frustrate the semen, since the intention in such a case is to defeat 
the serious purpose of nature. We are not considering, however, 
the special case of rape, for which some authorities make an 
exception. (2) If the purpose is cleanliness, health, or other 
reasonable good, no objection is taken to the use of the douche 
after an interval of three or four hours, for during that time the 
process of nature should have its effect. For an extraordinary 
case (e.g., great inflammation), the use of the douche is permitted 
even after one hour. This seems to provide sufficiently for the 
purpose of nature; or, at any rate, there is a reason proportion- 
ately grave for tolerating the frustration of the semen (see 
Aertnys-Damen, ‘“‘Theol. Moralis,’’ II, 898, Q. 3; Sabetti- 
Barrett, ‘““Compendium Theol. Moralis,’”’ p. 1101, n. 32, p. 987, 
n. 5). 


Should the Laity Kneel during the Singing of 
“*Et incarnatus est’’? 


Question: Is there any rubric, decree, or simple regulation requiring 
the laity to kneel as the choir sings the words, “Et incarnatus est,” 


when attending a Missa Cantata on Sunday? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: The General Rubrics of the Missal (XVII, 7) pre- 
scribe for the clergy present in choir in choral dress that, if not 
actually singing, they may sit when the celebrant sits: ‘‘In 
Choro non sedent qui actu cantant, reliqui autem possunt sedere 
quando celebrans sedet.’’ But the celebrant may sit while the 
choir sings the Credo (XVII, 6), and, if seated, must genuflect 
during the singing of the ‘‘Et incarnatus est’”’ on the feasts of 
Annunciation and Christmas. On other days the celebrant 
remains seated during the singing of ‘‘Et incarnatus est,’’ and 
profoundly inclines his head (XVII, 3). 

It is commonly held that these rubrics for the clergy are only 
of counsel as regards the faithful, and hence the people should 
conform themselves to established customs. It would seem, too, 
that there is no uniformity of custom on this point. Bergh 
(“Catholic Encyclopedia,” VI, 425a) speaks of standing at High 
Mass during the Creed as quite usual, though this may refer 
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only to the time when the priest is at the altar. Some Missals 
for the laity say the people should kneel during the singing of 
“Et incarnatus est’’ (Lasance, ‘“The New Missal for Everyday,” 
1935, p. 87, n. 8; Msgr. Glavin, ‘‘Following the Mass,”’ p. 126). 
McMahon (‘Liturgical Catechism,” p. 191) would advise 
sitting during the singing of ‘‘Et incarnatus est,” for he advises 
that the people rise, sit, stand and kneel with the clergy, recom- 
mending as a slight modification that they stand whenever the 
celebrant sings, and sit whenever he sits. 

When clerics are assisting at Mass, we think it better that the 
congregation should kneel or sit as they do during the singing of 
the “Et incarnatus est,’’ though one would not object to other 
customs which the Church permits. 

JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 











Homiletic Bart 


Sermons on the Gospels and Epistles of the Sundays 
ant Feasts 


By CLEMENT NEUBAUER, O.F.M.Cap. 
Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost 
The Quest of Holiness in Obedience to Authority 


“He who has begun a good work in you will bring it to perfection” (Phil., 
i. 6).—‘“‘Render, therefore, to Czsar the things that are Czxsar’s, and to God 
the things that are God’s’’ (Matt., xxii. 21). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) God begins and perfects holiness in us. 
(2) The Christian must become another Christ through grace. 
(3) In the Catholic Church we have the means of salvation. 
(4) Salvation through obedience to the Church. 
(5) Duties to temporal authority. 


God in His mercy grants fallen man new grace to acquire eternal sal- 
vation. What we have lost through Adam, we gain through Christ; 
nay more, for we live in an abundance of grace. Christ’s Redemption 
is sufficient for all mankind. ‘With Him (there is) plentiful redemp- 
tion” (Ps. cxxix. 7). The fruit of Christ’s Cross is the grace of God, 
which makes us brothers of Christ, adopted children of God and heirs 
of heaven. This grace makes us holy before God, and really constitutes 
us clean and pure in our entire being. Hence its name sanctifying grace. 
Writing to his beloved Philippians in to-day’s Epistle, St. Paul rejoices 
that they have the faith in the Gospel of Christ. Paul had preached to 
them and had a special affection for them. Now that he is a prisoner of 
Christ in Rome, he writes to thank them for the gift of money they sent 
him by Epaphroditus, whom they instructed to help Paul. 


God Begins and Perfects Holiness in Us 


“IT am convinced,”’ writes the Apostle, ‘‘that He who has begun a good 
work in you will bring it to perfection until the day of Christ Jesus” 
(Phil., i. 6). God takes the first step to bring man tosalvation. Grace 
is a free gift of God. He can bestow it as He chooses, and the first im- 
pulse of man towards God is a gift of God. Man can never boast that 
he went to God. It is God who draws man to Himself, as Christ tells 
us: “You have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you”’ (John, xv. 16). 
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God gives man actual graces to see the light of faith and to make the act 
of faith. God enlightens the mind of man and strengthens his will by 
grace to do all that is necessary to receive sanctifying grace. Once in 
this grace, we are in Christ; we are incorporated into His Mystical Body. 
Then we live His life, for He is the Author of grace, the Fountain of life 
for every soul. He is “the true light that enlightens every man who 
comes into the world” (John, i. 9). The glorious doctrine of grace 
teaches us that we live a divine life in grace. Paul calls us “‘elect’”’ and 
“saints,” if we are in grace. How beautiful and consoling is the truth 
about grace! How magnificent and splendid is the life of grace! Louis 
Perroy writes so well that ‘‘the true history of the world is the history 
of God’s grace in the world” (‘‘L’humble Viérge Marie,’’ Lethielleux, 
Paris, p. 75). God begins this life in us, and if we cofperate He increases 
it in perfection. Our Blessed Lord explains this so beautifully at the 
Last Supper: ‘‘Abide in Me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself unless it remain on the vine, so neither can you unless you 
abide in Me. I am the vine, you are the branches” (John, xv. 4, 5). 
The growth of a soul in holiness depends on its intimate union with 
Christ; just as the branch of the vine cannot live and bear fruit of itself, 
but must receive its life and strength from the vine. ‘He who abides 
in Me, and I in him, he bears much fruit; for without Me you can do 
nothing. . . . In this is My Father glorified, that you may bear very 
much fruit’’ (John, xv. 5, 8). Christ gives us the grace to begin our 
spiritual life in Him, and He it is who will bring this life to the apex of 
glory and honor. 


The Christian Must Become Another Christ through Grace 


Through sanctifying grace we become like to Christ, because the same 
kind of grace is now in His soul and in our own. He is “‘full of grace 
and of truth” (John, i. 14). He has grace as Head of His Mystical Body, 
as King of all creation, and He gives grace to all mankind. The Mass, 
as the unbloody renewal of the Sacrifice on Calvary, the Sacraments and 
prayer are the channels of grace for the world. Through grace a man is 
like to Christ, but the greater the degree of grace, the closer the likeness. 
Just as the Catholic Church is an extension of the Incarnation, so every 
soul in grace is likewise another Christ. The Gospel tells us that “Jesus 
advanced in wisdom and age and grace before God and men’’ (Luke, ii. 
52). The same must be true of every soul in grace if it wishes to be a 
true “Christian.’”” The Holy Ghost, through His marvellous seven 
gifts, equips the soul in grace that it may be rightly impelled in the exer- 
cise of the infused virtues. The mind is illumined by grace to see what 
is needed for salvation. The heart and will are inflamed by grace and 
encouraged to be detached from all created things in order to live to God 
and to love Him above all things. By trials, contradictions, insults, 
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pain, loss of health, honor and fortune, the Christian becomes like to 
Christ in His Passion. By joy, charity, work, fervor, zeal, penance 
and mostly by prayer, the soul is like to Christ in His active and risen 
lives, respectively. Good Friday and Easter Sunday are forever fol- 
lowing each other in the soul’s life of grace. Man dies to self and all his 
passions, daily grows closer to Christ, daily becomes more like to Him; 
yet, man ever rises to a new life and to greater heights in grace because he 
dies to all that is not God; because he dies to all except the life of grace 
in Christ. Thus, the life of Christ—His birth, childhood, youth, man- 
hood, hidden life, prayer, public life, joys, sorrows, work, teaching, in- 
sults, passion, death, resurrection, ascension and glorious life in 
heaven—are all mirrored in the life of a soul who is faithful to God in 
grace. For this reason the Holy Gospels are the best spiritual reading 
for souls in every state and degree of grace. The life of Christ is not 
merely an incentive to a good life in general. The life of Christ must 
actually be reproduced in the life of the Christian according to the lights 
God grants to each. Therefore, the Saints loved the Gospels and 
homilies upon them. The Little Flower, in the height of her sanctity 
during the last few years of her life, lived on the Gospel and learned from 
Christ, the Doctor of Doctors, how the soul must put on Christ. 


In the Catholic Church We Have the Means of Salvation 


Although Christ insisted that He is the vine (John, xv. 1, 5), we know 
that it was His explicit intention that the treasures of Redemption be 
administered by the Church which He founded. He made the Aposties 
the princes of this society or Church. To them He gave the power to 
bind and to loose, and He made Peter the rock on which He built his 
Church. It is in the Catholic Church that we find divine authority 
vested in men who are the superiors of this Church. They guard the 
Sacred Scriptures and tradition; they have power to administer the 
Sacraments and to offer the Holy Sacrifice. The Pope, bishops and 
priests teach the people with the authority of Christ. Besides that, 
this Church has authority of its own. It is the intention of Christ that 
mankind be saved by the ministrations of the Catholic Church. She 
has the fullness of grace, and this she can give to all men. God gives 
grace also outside the Catholic Church, but this is not the normal way 
that Christ has established. Only in the Catholic Church can souls 
find all the means of salvation, all the channels of grace, all the help 
they need to attain to heaven. The Catholic Church alone teaches all 
Christ’s doctrine, and she alone has the promise of Christ’s abiding 
help (Matt., xxviii. 18-20). 


Salvation through Obedience to the Church 


In to-day’s Gospel Christ shows us that we are to obey legitimate 
authority in both religious and civil matters. We are to render to God 
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what is His, and to the Church likewise we must pay heed in filial love 
and obedience. “If he refuse to hear even the Church, let him be to 
thee as the heathen and the publican” (Matt., xviii. 17). These are 
the fearful words of Christ, and He adds, showing the power of His 
Church: ‘‘Amen I say to you, whatever you bind on earth shall be 
bound also in heaven; and whatever you loose on earth shall be loosed 
also in heaven’’ (Matt., xviii. 18). Owing to the divine mission of the 
Catholic Church and her infallibility, we know that she cannot lead us 
into false doctrines nor command us to do what is against the divine 
law. Her commands and laws are all safeguards of the laws of God 
and helps to salvation. The Church, as a visible and universal society 
amongst men, has visible rulers and members. The Pope, as the head, 
has power as successor of Peter. From the Pope, all bishops and 
priests have power to rule the faithful in the path of salvation. We 
owe them obedience, love, and reverence. In a special way, everyone 
is bound to obey his pastor and his confessor. Such priests are inti- 
mately united with us in procuring our eternal happiness. They are 
zealous for our welfare and love us as souls destined for heaven. Obey 
your pastor and confessor, for only thus will you advance in grace and 
please God. A soul that asks for help and advice in times of doubt, 
will not go wrong. The priest will be your comfort and strength. He 
is the representative and ambassador of Christ. Approach him in faith 
and confidence. God will reward your humility and obedience by giving 
you greater grace to make progress in holiness. “Render to God the 
things that are God’s” (Matt., xxii. 21). 


Duties to Temporal Authorities 


Christ admits that we must honor temporal rulers, for they also have 
power from God. “Render to Cmsar the things that are Czsar’s” 
(Matt., xxii. 21). St. Paul writes pointedly in this regard: ‘Let every- 
one be subject to the higher authorities, for there exists no authority 
except from God, and those who exist have been appointed by God. 
Therefore, he who resists the authority resists the ordinance of God; and 
they that resist bring on themselves condemnation’”’ (Rom., xiii. 1, 2). 
Revolt and disobedience are branded by these words of the Apostle. 
But Christ brands them as well. Before Pilate He says: ‘Thou wouldst 
have no power at all over Me were it not given thee from above’”’ 
(John, xix. 11). This and the command to render to Cesar his due, 
echo down the centuries in Christian hearts. Lawful civil authority 
must be held in honor and obeyed as long as it does not command 
things contrary to the laws of God and the Catholic Church. Pope 
Leo XIII writes: ‘“‘The supernatural love for the Church and the 
natural love for one’s country are sisters, fostered by the same eternal 
Father, who is the Creator and Source of both” (‘‘Sapientiz christiane,”’ 
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1890). The Catholic Church upholds and commends decent govern- 
ment in any country. The present Pope expressed our duties to Church 
and State very aptly in the following words, when addressing the German 
Catholics on Catholic Day in Freiburg, 1929: ‘“‘Ardent love and sacrifice 
for one’s country and apostolic love for all nations are no contradiction 
in Christ. They are two flames of sacrifice on the same altar, two 
flames that ascend in a united glow to the Crucified, whose redeeming 
love profits all who are human beings.”” God makes our salvation de- 
pendent on obedience to lawful authority. If we would be saved and 
live in God’s favor, in time and eternity, obedience to God’s representa- 
tives is our key to heaven. 


Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost 
Virtue Brings Peace and Glory to Soul and Body 


“Our citizenship 1s in heaven from which also we eagerly await a Saviour, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who will refashion the body of our lowliness, con- 
forming it to the body of His glory’’ (Phil., iii. 20, 21). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) St. Paul, a model for all followers of Christ. 
(2) The exercise of virtue ennobles man. 
(3) Virtue brings peace to the soul. 
(6) Virtue regulates the body. 
-(5) The just man lives by faith in exercising virtue. 
(6) Virtue brings eternal glory to soul and body. 


In to-day’s Epistle, St. Paul speaks to his Philippians with deep 
emotion. He beseeches them to follow Christ, and goes so far as to 
offer himself as an example. What apostolic daring! Yet, it was 
fitting that he acted in this way. As we examine his life, we are amazed 
at the heights of virtue to which Paul attained. From the day he was 
struck down by God on the road to Damascus and ceased to be Saul, 
till the day he was bathed in his own blood, a martyr of Christ, Paul 
became for all ages the Christian. The old adage so beautifully ex- 
presses it: “The heart of Paul is the Heart of Christ.’’ Paul’s letters 
to the various churches are classics, not only because of their doctrinal 
content, but also because they reveal to us the mind and heart of Paul, 
the man who was utterly consumed with love for Jesus Christ. How 
Paul glories in the Cross! How he pleads the cause of Christ! How 
he labors, weeps, and prays for the salvation of Jews and Gentiles! 


St. Paul, a Model for All Followers of Christ 


There were dissensions at Philippi, caused by Jews and Judaizing 
Christians. Some fourteen years prior to this, the Apostles had decided 
in the Council of Jerusalem that Christians need not observe the Jewish 
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Law. In his letter to the Philippians, Paul offers himself and others as 
models in observing the Gospel of Christ. Paul contrasts the Judaizers 
and the Christians: ‘Be imitators of me and mark those who walk after 
the pattern you have in us. For many walk, of whom I have told you 
often and now tell you even weeping, that they are enemies of the Cross 
of Christ’ (Phil., iii, 17, 18). Paul had left the Jewish practices and 
was a new man in Christ: ‘The things that were gain to me, these, 
for the sake of Christ, I have counted loss. Nay more, I count every- 
thing loss because of the excelling knowledge of Jesus Christ, my Lord. 
For His sake I have suffered the loss of all things, and I count them as 
dung that I may gain Christ and be found in Him, not having a justice 
of my own, which is from the Law, but that which is from faith in 
Christ”’ (Phil., iii. 7-9). 

Paul is no enemy of the Cross of Christ. Whether they be the 
Judaizers of old or people of the modern world, there are great numbers 
of the enemies of the Cross of Christ: “Their end is ruin, their god is 
the belly, their glory is in their shame, they mind the things of earth’’ 
(Phil., iii. 19). What a terrible and perfect description! We see 
enemies of Christ’s Cross to-day in all lands and some in high station. 
They kill the members of Christ, they harass the Church of Christ, 
they plot against the saints of Christ! Their god is the belly—all sen- 
sual pleasures are glorified with them. The cult of the body, with all 
its immodesty, nudism and health-fads, have the approval of these 
enemies of Christ’s Cross. By lustful excesses they ruin the body and 
destroy the soul. Christ offers man joy and peace in the exercise of 
purity and temperance, but the creature rejects this for the foulness of 
low and vile pleasure. Holy David says of such poor sinners: ‘And 
man when he was in honor did not understand; he is compared to 
senseless beasts, and is become like to them. This way of theirs is a 
stumbling-block to them. . . . They are laid in hell like sheep: death 
shall feed upon them” (Ps. xlviii. 13-15). 

The sinner boasts of his crimes and glories in the flesh. He was 
created a ‘‘little less than the angels,’’ but by sin he becomes worse than 
the beasts. Paul glories in the Cross and in the practice of all justice 
and holiness. The sinner thinks only of the things of earth, but Paul 
warns us that our citizenship is in heaven. The end of the sinner is 
ruin and eternal loss, but the end of the Christian who loves the Cross 
is eternal glory with Christ. 


The Exercise of Virtue Ennobles Man 


St. Paul gives a dramatic turn to this Epistle in the great contrast he 
describes between the enemies of the Cross and the followers of Christ. 
After all the horror of the sinner’s ways mentioned above, Paul writes: 
“But our citizenship is in heaven” (Phil., iii. 20). Not merely that we 
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think of heaven at times or long to go there for some period, but ‘‘our 
citizenship is in heaven.’’ We belong there already; we are true and 
permanent citizens of the celestial home. Our life must therefore be in 
direct contrast to that of the children of this world. Grace raises man 
above his natural level, and makes him a child of God and heir of heaven. 
“They are as angels of God in heaven’”’ (Matt., xxii. 30). The children 
of grace aspire to eternal glory. In fact, grace is the seed of this beati- 
tude in heaven. They live a pure life. ‘“‘Who shall ascend into the 
mountains of the Lord? . . . The innocent of hand, and clean of heart’”’ 
(Ps. xxiii. 3). The friends of Christ’s Cross have a holy indifference, as 
Paul admonishes us: ‘It remains that ... those who weep (be) as though 
not weeping, and those who rejoice as though not rejoicing. . . and those 
who use this world as though not using it. . . . I would have you free 
from care’’ (I Cor., vii. 30-32). They love suffering, knowing that it 
will bring them to eternal bliss. ‘‘Did not the Christ have to suffer 
these things before entering into His glory?” (Luke, xxiv. 26). Every 
Christian must suffer with Christ, as Paul expresses it: ‘‘But as for me, 
God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ!” 
(Gal., vi. 14). If men could only see the glory and nobility, the freedom 
and joy, of the lovers of Christ’s Cross, they would hasten to join the 
company of the elect. Do you belong to this company? Or are you 
still amongst the “‘enemies of the Cross of Christ’’? 


Virtue Brings Peace to the Soul 


The Apostle tells us the reward of virtue, the reward of being citizens 
of heaven, even in this life. From heaven ‘‘we eagerly await a Saviour”’ 
(Phil., iii. 20). But we enjoy Him here in love and hope, because we 
have faithin Him. The sinner has no rest (Is., lvii.21); the more he in- 
dulges his passions, the more he craves and the less he is satisfied. But 
the just man lives in the abundance of peace: ‘‘He shall drink of the 
torrent in the way: therefore shall he lift up the head” (Ps. cix. 7). 
After the trials of subduing passion and conquering the world and the 
devil, the saint of Christ lifts up his head to a new life of joy and peace. 
Isaias tells of this change in his figurative language: ‘‘The land that 
was desolate and impassable shall be glad, and the wilderness shall re- 
joice, and shall flourish like the lily. It shall bud forth like the blossom, 
and shall rejoice with joy and praise’’ (Is., xxxv. 1, 2). 


Virtue Regulates the Body 


It is a fact that an animal knows when its nature is satisfied. Al- 
though certain animals are mentioned in Holy Writ as symbols of greed, 
anger, lust, gluttony and other vices, yet, it is generally according to 
their wild nature and not a true vice. Temperance and purity, meek- 
ness and sobriety, are excellent discipline for the body and fine aids to 
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health. People die from overeating, but not from fasting. The 
Carthusians and Camaldolese fast most of the year, never eat meat, and 
sleep on boards. Yet, it is universally known that the great majority of 
them live to a venerable old age. In fact, a monk’s death is considered 
premature if he dies before 70. Great work and moderation in food, 
drink and sleep form the program of the Saints. Some who did the 
greatest work and penance lived to be very old. St. Romuald lived to 
be 120. St. Madeleine Postel became 93. St. Sophie Barat and St. 
Vincent de Paul each reached 85 years. The Curé of Ars was 73 and 
St. John Bosco 74 when death freed them. What the modern world 
needs is virtue, penance and moderation. There would then be less 
disease, fewer early deaths and mental cases! 


The Just Man Lives by Faith in the Exercise of Virtue 


The woman in to-day’s Gospel had great faith. She wished to be 
healed from her hemorrhage, and said to herself: ‘“‘If I touch but His 
cloak, I shall be saved”’ (Matt., ix. 21). It is by faith that we also will 
be saved. Faith pleases God and procures for us His help and grace 
when needed to overcome the enemies of salvation. Faith cures the 
woman of her illness; and faith also causes Christ to raise the ruler’s 
daughter to life. Each case is a symbol of the action of grace in the soul 
of one who believes. Grace gives life to the soul, and its increase heals 
the soul from all stain of sin and passion, raising it ever to new heights. 
The life of virtue brings its own reward. Faith is increased till it be- 
comes almost vision and the soul “eagerly awaits a Saviour.’”’ At last 
the day will dawn when the saint can leave the trammels of the flesh and 
see God face to face. This is the reward of virtue, the final goal of divine 
grace. 


Virtue Brings Eternal Glory to Soul and Body 


The soul of the just will rejoice in God and wait for the resurrection 
of the body. What a mystery this is! We shall arise again in our own 
flesh, and each shall receive the reward or punishment due to him. 
Paul tells us to-day that the sinners’ ‘‘end is ruin.’’ They will arise to a 
horrible judgment and eternal pain. ‘The end of these things is death” 
(Rom., vi. 21). But, he says so firmly of the just that they ‘‘await a 
Saviour . . . who will refashion the body of our lowliness, conforming it 
to the body of His glory” (Phil., iii. 20, 21). No more pain and priva- 
tion, no more work and penance, but eternal joy and reward for soul and 
body in heaven. Let this be our incentive in a life of virtue by the 
grace of God. “Think upon these things and these things practise” 
(Phil., iv. 9). 
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Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Worship of the Living God in the True Church 


“‘ You turned to God from idols, to serve the living and true God” (I Thess., 
i. 10). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The First Commandment. 
(2) The worship of God. 
(3) The true faith in the true Church. 
(4) Mutual prayer. 


“T am the Lord thy God, thou shalt not have strange gods before Me’”’ 
(Ex., xx. 2, 3). These are the first words of God’s Commandments to 
Moses and the chosen people. God appeared to Moses in great splendor 
with thunder and lightning, the Holy Ghost tells us. ‘“The Lord was 
come down. . . in fire, and the smoke arose from it as out of a furnace: 
and all the mountain was terrible’ (Ex., xix. 18). With this solemnity 
and awful display of power, God wishes to impress His glory upon man- 
kind. He who is without beginning and without end, the Creator of the 
deep sea and the blue sky, commands poor man to honor Him alone as 
the living and true God. 


The First Commandment 


See how insistent God is in giving the very first Commandment. 
After reminding the chosen people of Israel that He is the God who 
brought them out of Egypt, He continues: ‘“‘Thou shalt not make to 
thyself a graven thing, not the likeness of any thing that is in heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, nor of those things that are in the waters 
under the earth. Thou shalt not adore them, nor serve them: Iam the 
Lord thy God, mighty, jealous, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children, unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate Me: 
and shewing mercy unto thousands to them that love Me, and keep My 
commandments” (Ex., xx. 4-6). Again and again in Holy Scripture we 
find the majesty and glory of God described in terrible words. The 
Creator will be honored as is His due. All creatures must give Him 
praise: ‘Adore not any strange god. The Lord His name is Jealous, 
He is a jealous God” (Ex., xxxiv. 14). 

In to-day’s Epistle, St. Paul encourages the faithful to serve the true 
God. They turned from idols at the apostolic preaching, and they 
“await from heaven Jesus, His Son, who has delivered us from the wrath 
to come” (I Thess., i. 10). It is well for us, too, to meditate deeply on 
the First Commandment. Without a profound appreciation of it we 
cannot build our spiritual edifice. The relations between Creator and 
creature are the foundation of our life in God’s grace. The better under- 
standing of these relations will bring us closer to God, who is our end and 
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goal for eternity. It is well known that Fr. Faber’s excellent work, 
“Creator and Creature,’ has been of great help to countless souls in 
learning how to approach God in tender love. It is said that the life of 
the Little Flower is a splendid example of Fr. Faber’s teaching put into 
action. Yet, that teaching is nothing new. Granting the fact that God 
is all and we are mere little pygmies, brought into being by His loving 
power, it follows that we owe Him all we are and all we can do. Above 
all, we owe Him recognition by the mind and love with all the powers 
of the heart. This seems simple—but it is the formula for holiness, it is 
the science of the Saints. 

St. Paul praises his flock for having turned from idols. If we do not 
yet love God with our whole souls and hearts, we have not yet turned 
from idols of the heart. The Saints are wise asserpents. Their lives are 
directed by severe logic. Once they realize the beauty and glory of God, 
they love Him alone; all else is secondary to the Saints. How is it with 
you? Search your soul before the Face of God. See what roots of false 
love are embedded in that heart of yours. See what idols you worship, 
making yourself believe that you know God well and love Him enough. 
Oh, what folly! How many people never wake up to the fact that God 
loved them first! How many put God in the last place, and when death 
comes, it is too late to amend a misspent life! “I am the Lord thy 
God, thou shalt not have strange gods before Me,” is spoken in vain for 
many Christians, many Catholics. They will have their idols of money, 
luxury, pleasures of the flesh, gluttony, deceit, ambition, pride, avarice, 
and all the other vices. God often receives merely a lip-service; too 
many are Sunday-morning Christians—and even that must be a hurried 
Mass with a very short sermon, or else. . . .And yet, God cries out to us 
in all creation from hills and valleys, from ocean and stream, from 
flowers and stars, that He is God and we must love and serve Him. 
Paul writes: “What may be known about God is manifest to them. 
For God has manifested it to them. For since the creation of the world 
His invisible attributes are clearly seen—His everlasting power also and 
divinity—being understood through the things that are made. And so 
they are without excuse” (Rom., i. 19, 20). Terrible words! May 
they help us to look for our God whilst there is yet time! 


The Worship of God 


Once we realize who God is, it follows that we shall serve Him. Asa 
very young boy, St. Thomas Aquinas was constantly asking his Bene- 
dictine tutors: ‘‘What is God?” This urge to know about God led the 
lad to profound study and high prayer. This in turn spurred him on to 
incessant work for the glory of God and the good of souls. He served 
God so intensely that he became the ‘‘Angelic Doctor,’”” whom Pope Pius 
XI graced with the title of “Common Doctor” because he is an authority 
on all matters of doctrine. 
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We worship God when we surrender to Him all our faculties of body 
and soul, and use all He gives us for His honor and glory. Paul warns us 
in fearful and clear terms that they who do not worship God rightly will 
become worse even than beasts: ‘‘While professing to be wise they be- 
came fools. . . . Therefore, God has given them up in the lustful desires 
of their heart to uncleanness, so that they dishonor their own bodies. . . . 
God has given them up to a reprobate sense... being filled with all 
iniquity” (Rom., i. 22-29). The just render homage to God by a life 
that is noble, clean, honest and charitable. 

Still, God will be worshipped in a special manner by a cult that He has 
established. From Paradise till the present day, Almighty God decreed 
certain acts of worship whereby man would show in a positive way that 
he owes all to his Creator. By such worship, too, man adores God, 
thanks Him for gifts, makes reparation for offenses and supplication for 
new favors. These are the four ends of sacrifice, which is the highest act 
of divine worship. The manner of this worship is the liturgy or public 
cult of God. Primitive man offered sacrifice according to primitive 
revelation. The Mosaic Law gave detailed commands regarding divine 
cult. The Catholic religion has its essential liturgy from Christ, the 
God-Man. Accidentals are added to this by Mother Church, who has 
authority from Christ her Head. 

The Catholic liturgy is so magnificent that it is a pity Catholics do not 
study it more profoundly. The liturgy prepares for heaven; nay more, 
for the Mass is the Heavenly Liturgy of the Eternal Sacrifice of Christ, 
brought to earth under the appearances of bread and wine. How sub- 
lime a Mystery! St. Augustine cries out in praise: ‘‘O Sacrament of 
tender Love! O Bond of Charity! O Sign of Unity!’ Our liturgy is 
timeless, for the Victim, Christ Jesus, is in Eternity and is Himself the 
living and true God forever blest. In the liturgy we render God infinite 
honor and satisfy our needs and obligations as creatures towards the 
Creator. Nothing is more pleasing to God than the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Any act of worship we perform and any offering of our 
faculties and self to God derive their efficacy from the Mass and are 
pleasing to God in proportion to the closeness of our union with Christ, 
the Victim of the Mass. The greater our union with Christ in grace, the 
higher our holiness, the more do we worship God and please Him. ‘‘The 
liturgy . . . does not exist for the sake of humanity, but for the sake of 
God. In the liturgy man is no longer concerned with himself; his gaze 
is directed towards God. In it man is not so much intended to edify 
himself as to contemplate God’s majesty” (Romano Guardini, ‘The 
Spirit of the Liturgy,’’ New York City). 


The True Faith in the True Church 


We rejoice to God in the liturgy, and well we may, for only the Catholic 
Church has. the true faith, only she has the divinely appointed cult of 
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God in the Mass and the Sacraments. The Catholic Church is the 
“kingdom of heaven like to a grain of mustard seed,’”’ of which Christ 
speaks in to-day’s Gospel. At first His Church was small, but it became 
great and now covers the earth. It is a sign raised amongst the nations, 
foretold by Isaias; it is the salvation of God for all men: ‘The Lord 
hath prepared His holy arm in the sight of all the Gentiles: and all the 
ends of the earth shall see the salvation of our God”’ (Is., lii. 10). In the 
true Church we feast on the full doctrine of Christ. Through the liturgy, 
so beautifully and majestically performed in the Mass and the Sacra- 
ments, we become ever more united to Christ in grace. Through the 
rule of Pope, bishops and priests, in the laws of the Church, we are safe- 
guarded and prepared for heaven. Paul reminds us to-day that ‘our 
gospel was not delivered to you in word only, but in power also, and in 
the Holy Spirit, and in much fullness’ (I Thess., i. 5). We live in the 
abundance of God’s love and grace in the true Church, as Isaias foretold: 
“All you that thirst, come to the waters: and you that have no money 
make haste, buy, andeat: come ye, buy wine and milk without money” 
(Is., lv. 1). Increase your faith by prayer, the frequent reception of the 
Sacraments, attendance at Holy Mass, and spiritual reading. 


Mutual Prayer 


The Catholic worship of God is social. The entire Mystical Body 
prays together in our liturgy. As St. Paul writes to-day: ‘We give 
thanks to God always for you all, continually making a remembrance of 
you in our prayers” (I Thess., i. 2). The liturgy is mutual prayer in its 
highest form. Such prayer must be sustained by dogma. Our liturgy 
is the treasure house of dogma. Prayer must have fruitful thought as 
its foundation. The liturgy has such prayer pregnant with Catholic 
truth. In this way the liturgy is highly instructive. But its main ob- 
ject is the worship of God. The Church prays in unity. Her liturgy is 
venerable in all its rites. ‘I am the Lord thy God; thou shalt not have 
strange gods before Me,”’ rings down the ages in the true Church. She 
cannot but render to God the divinely appointed worship in the Mass 
and the Sacraments. ‘Come, let us praise the Lord with joy: let us 
joyfully sing to God our Saviour. . . . For the Lord is a great God, and a 
great King above all gods”’ (Ps. xciv. 1, 3). 
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Last Sunday after Pentecost 


Holiness, the Best Preparation for the Last Things 


“Walk worthily of God . . . growing in the knowledge of God’ (Col., i. 10). 
‘For the sake of the elect those days shall be shortened’’ (Matt., xxiv. 22). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Growth in holiness. 
(2) Patience and joy of the just. 
(3) The Last Things. 
(4) The end of the world and Christ’s triumph. 


We have come to the end of the ecclesiastical year. Once more a year 
of grace and salvation has passed over our souls. We speak of each year 
as being the ‘‘year of the Lord,” the ‘‘year of repaired salvation.”” How 
true this is! Every year the Lord is born in our hearts anew, presented 
in the temple of the universal Church, shown to all nations, preached to 
all peoples. Every year Christ teaches through His Church, prays in 
her, and suffers in her. 

Yes, every year Christ rises to life in the souls of millions of sinners, 
leads the glorified life in the souls of the just, sends the Holy Ghost into 
the hearts of the faithful, and pours out mercy and grace in affluent 
measure. How sublime a mystery is the Catholic Church! She is in- 
deed the extension of the Incarnation. This year, therefore, we have 
again lived a true year of the Lord. Has Christ grown in your soul? 
Has He come to full manhood in you and through you? Do you suffer 
with Christ and He in you for the sake of His Cross? Does He triumph 
in your soul by grace, by your coéperation with Him in subduing your 
passions and evil habits? Can you truthfully say that the Holy Spirit 
lives in you and rules you? These are indeed terrible questions which 
every one of us should answer at the foot of the Cross. If none of these 
answers is in the affirmative, we are in a sorry state. But even if some 
of these things are true of us, even if Christ grows in us and the Holy 
Spirit rules us, there is ever room for improvement. The words of 
Isaias urge us with great insistence to improve our spiritual life: ‘“‘En- 
large the place of thy tent, and stretch out the skins of thy tabernacles, 
spare not; lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes. For thou 
shalt pass on to the right hand, and to the left”’ (Is., liv. 2, 3). 


Growth in Holiness 


By grace we must become ever more like to Christ in our moral con- 
duct, in the exercise of virtue. He is our model; He invites us to imitate 
and follow Him. Everyone who is baptized and lives in grace has put 
on Christ and must become another Christ. Only thus can the Catholic 
Church be fully the Mystical Body of Christ—if her members strive with 
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God’s grace to become, each in his own sphere and way, the good odor of 
Christ in every place. The duty of every Christian is to speak Christ, 
to think Christ, to live Christ, to radiate Christ, to be another Christ. 
The Apostle Paul could say: ‘‘With Christ I am nailed to the cross. 
It is now no longer I that live, but Christ lives in me’’ (Gal., ii. 20). 
This must be the ideal of a true Christian. 

In to-day’s Epistle St. Paul urges the Colossians to perfection and 
sanctity. ‘Walk worthily of God and please Him in all things, bearing 
fruit in every good work” (Col., i. 10). Here is no mincing of words, no 
room for compromise or cavil. He will have them and us “bear fruit in 
every good work,”’ practise every virtue as people who “‘walk worthily of 
God.”” How splendid a program Paul outlines for these newly-con- 
verted Christians! Again and again in all his Epistles he urges holiness. 
When we consider that but lately those people were pagans, given up to 
idolatry and every sort of evil custom, we marvel at the power of God’s 
grace and the enlightenment of the Apostle to urge these people on to 
great sanctity. 

But looking at ourselves, do we not find a sorry picture? What would 
Paul say to us if he knew the condition of our souls? He would certainly 
beg us to improve and warn us of impending ruin if we did not soon live 
more worthily of God. But seeing that we are born Christians and have 
centuries of Christianity as our background, would not the words of 
Paul take on greater violence in face of our lethargy and tepidity? 
How terribly would his words sear the center of our souls! Look at the 
graces God has granted every one of us from Baptism till this very 
moment. See how we were trained in a Catholic home and school, 
nourished on the bread of doctrine and the Food of Angels, washed 
many times in the Blood of the Lamb, anointed with the oil of gladness, 
perhaps consecrated to God in Holy Matrimony, Holy Orders, in public 
or private vows. And yet what are we to-day? Each one can answer 
before the Holy Spirit how he has used or abused the ineffable mercy and 
grace of God. Yes, the end of the Church Year is the time for soul- 
searching, when the goodness of Christ comes to us again. ‘Behold, I 
stand at the gate and knock. Ifany man... open to Me, I will come in... 
and will sup with him” (Apoc., iii. 20). The words of the Apocalypse 
burn in our ears as we look at our souls: ‘Thou sayest, ‘I am rich and 
have grown wealthy and have need of nothing,’ and dost not know that 
thou art the wretched and miserable and poor and blind and naked one. 
I counsel thee to buy of me gold refined by fire, that thou mayest be- 
come rich, and mayest be clothed in white garments. . .. Be earnest there- 
fore and repent” (Apoc., iii. 17, 18, 20). 


Patience and Joy of the Just 


We are never to grow weary of striving to improve with the help of 
grace. Although Paul admonishes his flock to grow in the practice of 
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virtue and the knowledge of God, he adds that we are helped by God’s 
power: “Strengthened through His glorious power unto perfect patience 
and long-suffering, joyfully rendering thanks to the Father’ (Col., i. 11, 
12). The patience of God’s saints, what wonders it works! Paul ad- 
monishes us to work out our salvation in patience, and in almost every 
letter he commends it. And St. James warnsus: ‘Be patient... until 
the coming of the Lord. . . . Be patient; strengthen your hearts” (James, 
v. 7, 8). 

Pope Benedict XIV, in his work on heroic virtue, teaches that patience 
is the solid rock of holiness. This is especially true of the great voca- 
tions in life, the priesthood, religious life, and matrimony. But patience 
is necessary for all of us. We must have patience with ourselves and with 
others. Patience refines the soul and makes us resemble Christ, the 
Lamb who was led to the slaughter and opened not His mouth (Is., liii. 
7). Patience is a great teacher, and its practice makes the soul chival- 
rous towards all creatures, kind to all men and humble before God and 
man. Looking at the Saints, we marvel at their patience. The holy 
Curé of Ars would lock himself in his sacristy to write sermons on Friday 
and Saturday. Then he would stay up most of the night to study his 
talk for Sunday. In the forty-one years of his pastorate he wrote 
several volumes of such sermons, yet he spent from 12 to 18 hours a day 
in the confessional for the greater part of his pastoral ministry. The 
Servant of God, Pauline von Mollinkrodt, set herself the task of teaching 
religion to a poor half-witted girl, who for long weeks would respond only 
by vile words and by kicking her teacher. In the end Pauline succeeded 
in taming and teaching the girl the elements of religion and behavior. 
St. Augustine of Hippo wrote so much that one wonders how he could 
have done anything else. Yet, he wasa very active bishop and preached 
several times a week. Although naturally of a fiery temperament, St. 
Francis de Sales became so meek by patience that he was known as the 
gentle Francis. And so with all the just. ‘“The souls of the just are in 
the hand of God, and the torment of death shall not touch them’’ (Wis., 
iii. 1). 

The saints are happy and joyful, for they have freed their hearts and 
minds from the cares of this world. Most of us are troubled about 
many things, forgetting that but one thing is necessary; and that is our 
eternal salvation (Luke, x. 41, 42). In to-day’s Epistle St. Paul gives 
the reason for the joy of the just. They give ‘‘thanks to the Father who 
has made us worthy to share the lot of the saints in light” (Col., i. 12). 
The just have every reason to be joyful. ‘Sing ye to the Lord a new 
canticle, because He hath done wonderful things’ (Ps. xcvii. 1). Ifa 
man is in grace, the trials of life cannot bring him down. He shares the 
lot of the Saints, for he is united to them and to Christ in grace. What 
the world needs is more joy, and it can obtain this only by grace and 
holiness. 
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The Last Things 


To-day’s Gospel tells of the end of the world. It reminds us of the 
last things, concerning which the Holy Spirit warns us so urgently. 
Death is certain, sudden, and final: “It is appointed for man once to 
die’ (Heb., ix. 27). It will come when least expected. And it will be 
final in the sense that we shall not return to live in time. ‘Man shall go 
into the house of his eternity’’ (Eccles., xii.5). Death is a great teacher; 
let it teach you now before it be too late. The judgment will be terrible 
on account of the Judge, the matter and the sentence. The Judge is 
Christ Himself, the God-Man; the matter will be your entire rational 
life, and the sentence will be either eternal joy or eternal damnation. 
‘Oh, the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! 
How incomprehensible are His judgments!” (Rom., xi. 33). Judge your- 
self now and correct your life, so that Christ will not condemn you then. 
Heaven is our goal. There we shall possess God forever. It is the full 
development of grace and the end for which God made us. It is worth 
all our sacrifices and tears. Yet, what do you suffer to gain it? It is 
the place of eternal love, yet how cold are you towards God! Hell is the 
place of everlasting pain, anguish and unspeakable misery. They who 
are damned to it are there justly—and without any hope: ‘Their worm 
shall not die, and their fire shall not be quenched”’ (Is., Ixvi. 24). And 
they could have avoided all this by loving the God of all love! St. 
Bernard tells us to consider hell often in life, and then we will not be 
damned after death. How salutary a meditation! 


The End of the World and Christ’s Triumph 


To-day’s Gospel tells us of the end of this world in which we live. 
Wars and false doctrines will precede this end. There will be false 
Christs as well as signs in the heavens. Terrible days will come upon all 
flesh, such as have never been before. ‘‘But for the sake of the elect 
those days shall be shortened” (Matt., xxiv. 22). Your own holiness, 
your justice before God, will then be taken into account, and mankind 
will be spared added terrors in those days. The fearful end of the world 
in fire and ruin staggers the imagination, but it will certainly come. How- 
ever, it will be followed by the coming of the Son of Man, with much 
power and majesty. The elect will be gathered from the four winds to 
rejoice with Christ and to enter into triumph with Him over the wicked. 
There will be a general resurrection, a general judgment, a new heaven 
and anewearth. Christ will be King of the just forever, and His saints 
will have found eternal peace. ‘‘And I heard as it were a voice of a great 
crowd. . . saying ‘Alleluia! for the Lord, our God almighty, now reigns! 
Let us be glad and rejoice, and give glory to Him. . . . Alleluia! salvation 
and glory and power toourGod. For true and just are His judgments’ ” 
(Apoc., xix. 6, 7, 1, 2). 











Book Reviews 


The Witness of Truth.—If the deposit 
of revealed truth is to be preserved and 
handed down in its integrity, it must be 
entrusted to a custodian endowed with 
special qualities required for this task. 
Reason in the case is inadequate, since 
supernatural truth cannot be judged by 
the criteria applicable to rational truth. 
What is needed is an authority unerring 
in its pronouncements and empowered 
to impose its decisions in a dogmatic 
manner. Unless there is a teaching au- 
thority of this kind, the content of faith 
will gradually vanish or become utterly 
confused. It is this basic truth which 
constitutes the vital issue between Ca- 
tholicism and Protestantism that Father 
Orchard brings out with great lucidity 
and convincing force.' 

The special merit of the author lies in 
this, that he renders the issue clear and 
clean-cut, removing all obscuring irrele- 
vancies which so frequently frustrate 
controversy and exasperate the disputing 
parties. There is another feature which 
gives exceptional distinction to the 
author’s exposition: having himself 
trodden the stony path of conversion and 
passed through the agonies of uncer- 
tainty, doubt and hesitancy, he is capable 
of sympathizing with the mental 
struggles of others who find themselves 
in asimilar position. To these he holds 
out the spiritual solace, calm assurance, 
and profound peace which will be theirs 
after their homecoming into the Church. 
In this connection he also explains that 
within the Church there is ample oppor- 
tunity for a genuinely personal religious 
life; the corporate life of the visible 
Church does not blot out individual re- 
ligious experience, but on the contrary 
fosters the expression of all spiritual 
tendencies, while at the same time safe- 

1The Necessity for the Church. By 


the Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York City). 
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guarding and purifying them. Difficul- 
ties, unquestionably, the sincere inquirer 
will encounter, and the author puts them 
strongly, but these if seen in their right 
setting will prove no bar to a true appre- 
ciation of the Church. 

Anyone who follows the author’s line 
of argument thoughtfully will arrive at 
the conviction that this Church which 
gives so much has also the right to de- 
mand much. No loyalty can have pre- 
cedence over loyalty to the Church of 
Christ. When the call comes and is 
clearly recognized, it must be obeyed and 
no sacrifice should be counted too high a 
price to pay. That is the exacting con- 
clusion which the author reaches and 
which reason fully justifies. 

CHARLES BRUERL, PH.D. 


Difficult Preachments.‘—‘‘A more ur- 
gent and timely subject or a more deli- 
cate and difficult one for a sermon could 
hardly be found than the problem I have 
now chosen. On the happy solution of 
this problem depends the peace of man’s 
earthly life, and in many ways his 
eternal happiness, also. The solution 
has an incalculable effect upon our entire 
cultural, social, and public life. The 
right or wrong solution of the problem 
brings a blessing or a curse to all man- 
kind. This problem is the immensely 
important question of Catholic marriage 
and Catholic family life.’’ 

There is no “Preface”’ to Bishop Toth’s 
stately and beautifully printed volume of 
216 pages. But the initial paragraph to 
the first of the seventeen chapters has 
been quoted above as a happy illustra- 
tion of the direct and forceful manner in 
which the Bishop treats his subject. 


1 The Christian Family. By Most 
Rev. Tihamer Toth. Translated by 
V. G. Agotai. Edited by Rev. Newton 
Thompson, S.T.D. (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., 216 pp.). 
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That single paragraph supplies ade- 


quately for a Preface. Meanwhile the 
treatment of his subject is not at all 
narrowly confined to the marital diffi- 
culties of the present day; or, rather 
say, the Bishop considers those difficul- 
ties from a broad, natural, historical 
basis as illustrated in Chapters II and III 
(‘‘Marriage before the Coming of Christ’’ 
and ‘‘Marriage after the Coming of 
Christ,” of 13 and 11 pages, respec- 
tively). 

The present reviewer ventures to say 
that he is most highly pleased by the 
gentle manner in which Bishop Toth 
handles certain details under the heading 
of “The Impediment of Mixed Mar- 
riages” (pp. 67-74). He has apparently 
discovered for himself, in his quality of 
bishop, how explosive this subject may 
easily become. He thus begins his dis- 
cussion: 

“TI know that I am touching on a 
difficult and delicate subject, now that I 
wish to explain the view taken by the 
Catholic Church toward mixed mar- 
riages. 

“T feel that the question is a delicate 
one, and I myself would prefer not having 


to speak of it. But would it be wise to 
remain silent? Unfortunately, mixed 
marriages do take place. I say ‘un- 


fortunately,’ because the lamentable 
consequences are seen in a very large 
number of instances. 

“‘Mixed marriages take place, whether 
I speak of them or not. Therefore, no 
one can take it in ill part if I discuss the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church on this 
subject. 

“Before I explain why the Catholic 
Church is opposed to mixed marriages, I 
must make one point very clear. I 
should like to emphasize that I do not 
wish to cause pain to anyone or to offend 
those who have entered into a valid 
mixed marriage with the permission of 
the Church. 

“Holy Mother Church watches solicit- 
ously over the spiritual welfare of each 
of her children. If on principle she con- 
demns mixed marriages because of the 
dangers they contain and of which I now 
wish to speak, in certain cases she is as 








magnanimous and indulgent as is possible 
without surrendering her principles. . .” 

The bishop thereupon cites various 
cases, indicates clearly (but with a cer- 
tain most kindly manner) the dangers to 
be faced and to be resolutely treated in 
the best interests—even the merely 
earthly interests, at times—of the pro- 
spectively contracting parties, and ar- 
rives at a conclusion obviously desirable 
in the true interests of the parties 
concerned. 

The seventeen Chapters cover the 
subject with apparent adequacy; and 
the nine closely printed columns of Index 
are as attractive as they are helpful. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Women of the Bible.\“—H. V. Mor- 
ton’s work under this title will serve a 
twofold purpose: it will send lovers of 
the Scriptures back to the Sacred Books 
with renewed interest and a fuller under- 
standing of them as documents bearing 
on the perennial conduct of the human 
race, and it will intrigue others to gain 
a first-hand knowledge of the characters 
of the Bible. In both instances, the 
reader will come from a perusal of Mr. 
Morton’s latest book with the conviction 
that nowhere else in ancient writings 
has there been preserved so remarkable a 
portrait gallery of women as the Scrip- 
tures contain. All the daughters of 
Eve are here, from Eve herself to the 
Blessed Virgin—the good and the bad, 
Ruth and Jezebel, Abigail and Delilah. 
In short, such as we read about in the 
Lives of the Saints and such as move 
through the pages of the daily news- 
papers—women at their best and at 
their worst, women timeless and eter- 
nally feminine. All are alive, vibrant, 
and feminine to their finger-tips, because 
they are palpably so in the Scriptures. 

Mr. Morton’s brief sketches of them 
(the longest, that of Sarah, is twelve 
pages) do little more than deftly lift 
them from the pages of the Bible and 
limn them against the background of the 
country and customs which they repre- 


1 Dodd, Mead and Company, New 
York City. 
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sent. The obvious result of such a pres- 
entation is what the author set as the 
goal of his work: a realization ‘‘that the 
strings of the heart are numbered, and 
that the harmony and discord which 
life draws from us is the same old tune 
that has been running through the world 
since mankind was born to sorrow and 
joy.” 

As may be inferred, these twenty-four 
portraits are frankly modern and realis- 
tic in the best sense of these terms. 
Naturally, therefore, readers who object 
to such a treatment of Scriptural per- 
sonages will not find this book alto- 
gether to their taste. For others, how- 
ever, this work will prove stimulating 
and useful, inasmuch as these women 
are sketched against the background of 
the Bible so familiar to Mr. Morton as 
the result of his studies and travel. 

VirciL R. STALLBAUMER, PH.D. 


New Works on Oriental Canon Law.— 
The Polyglot Vatican Press has just 
issued two translations from Syriac into 
Latin under the auspices of the Sacred 
Congregation for the Oriental Church, 
Section on the Ancient Church Law of 
the Chaldeans. The translations are 
from source works and the translator 
(who also adds explanatory notes to the 
text) is Very Rev. James M. Vosté, 
O.P., a member of the Pontifical Com- 
mission for the Codification of Oriental 
Canon Law. The larger of the two 
translations is ‘‘Ordo Judiciorum Ecclesi- 
asticorum,’’ version of a work collected, 
arranged and composed by Mar Abdiso 
bar Berika, Metropolitan of Nisibis, 
who died in November, 1318, and who 
ranks as the last of the greater Nestorian 
writers. This work, which for long was 
thought to have perished, was dis- 
covered in Iraq in 1902. One copy was 
found in the Chaldean convent of the 
Blessed Virgin near Alqos, another in 
the patriarchal library of the Chaldeans 
at Mosul. Now for the first time it is 
translated into Latin. In five treatises 
the author discusses the sources of church 
law, and the duties of all Christians in 
general and of clerics and prelates in par- 
ticular. Five other treatises are devoted 


to ecclesiastical trials, the officials of 
church tribunals, and the special rules 
that govern cases on marriage, property, 
and inheritances. 

The “Liber Patrum” was composed 
about the end of the thirteenth or the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 
The author seems to have been a Nes- 
torian monk. He treats in orderly fash- 
ion of the Fathers (7.e., ministers of the 
Church: Bishops, priests and lower 
Orders), describing in turn the offices, 
qualifications, and ritual robes of each. 
The higher and lower ranks of the clergy 
are compared with corresponding orders 
of the angels, and the author also shows 
how Christ Himself exercised functions 
like to those of clerics. 

J. A. McHuecu, O.P., S.T.M. 


The Unity of Knowledge.—The tend- 
ency towards unification is a law of the 
human mind, and that because unity is 
the fundamental attribute of being. 
The universe remains inexplicable unless 
it can be reduced to some ultimate 
unity, which is the source of the mani- 
fold and at the same time the principle 
of the stability, the coherence, and the 
harmony of plurzlistic reality. All 
thinkers seek the one which lies at the 
bottom of the many. The quest for the 
unity of being as well as the unity of 
knowledge is characteristic both of 
modern and Scholastic philosophy. 

Unfortunately the moderns seek unity 
in the wrong direction, explaining as 
they do the higher by the lower and the 
perfect by the imperfect. According to 
this view, physical science has the last 
word and matter is the ultimate reality. 
The fact, however, is that matter not 
being one cannot furnish a principle of 
unity. 

Scholasticism pursued the opposite 
way, and thus arrived at a satisfactory 
principle capable of accounting both for 
the unity of knowledge and of reality. 
Since in being it is the higher which 
unifies the lower, it is also the higher 
science which embraces the lower sci- 
ences and endows them with unity. On 
the basis of this concept there exists a 
hierarchy of knowledge which culminates 
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in theology. Beautifully St. Bonaven- 
ture describes this hierarchical structure 
of human knowledge in his little opus 
entitled ‘“‘De Reductione Artium ad 
Theologiam.” Of this exquisite little 
work Sister E. Healy has given us a 
readable translation, and added to it an 
interesting and instructive commentary.' 
With her dissertation the author has 
satisfied the requirements of St. Bona- 
venture College for the granting of the 
degree of Doctor, and the reviewer ven- 
tures to predict that her treatise will also 
satisfy the reader. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


1 Saint Bonaventure’s De Reductione 
Artium ad Theologiam. A Commentary 
with an Introduction and Translation. 
By Sister Emma Thérése Healy of the 
Congregation of the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph (Saint Bonaventure College, St. 
Bonaventure P.O., N. Y.). 


True Patriotism.’—Within the com- 
pass of seven brief chapters, Msgr. Sheen 
skillfully probes (if a reviewer might 
reverently quote the words of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles) ‘‘what is the breadth, 
and length, and height and depth” 
(Eph., iii. 18) of true patriotism as con- 
trasted with the apparently too popular 
and falsely based quasi-patriotism of the 
folk who are graduated from non- 
Catholic schools and institutions of what 
is commonly styled “higher learning.” 
Thus, we find our author going directly 
(without the customary ‘Preface’’) to 
the subject in hand by discussing in the 
first Chapter (14 pages) the basic subject 
of ‘‘Anti-Christ.”” We forthwith read: 

“There is an inconsistency deeply 
rooted in our national life, which needs 
must be removed before America can 
exercise moral leadership among the 
nations. The inconsistency is between 
our education and our politics. 

“On the one hand, secular college and 
university education teaches in one form 
or another that there is no such thing as 


1 For God and Country. By Rt. Rev. 
Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City, 
x + 107 small pages). 


evil or guilt, that there are no absolute 
standards of right and wrong, that right 
and wrong depend entirely upon one’s 
point of view. 

“On the other hand, the very products 
of this unmoral education are now, in the 
domain of politics, pointing their fingers 
at Hitler and Mussolini—not at Stalin, 
of course—and saying: ‘They are 
wicked; they are wrong; they are evil.’ 

“Naturally we are tempted to ask: 
‘If right and wrong are relative to a 
point of view, then from Hitler’s point of 
view he is right and we are wrong, and 
the only way to settle the dispute is by 
the methods of the jungle.’ 

“Furthermore, if there is no right and 
wrong, how could Hitler be wrong and 
how could we be right? If there is no 
black and white, why call the coal black 
and the snow white?” 

The first five paragraphs of Chapter I 
have been thus quoted in full in order to 
illustrate the ordinarily brief character 
of the paragraphing in the small volume. 
The remaining chapters deal with: 
The Reality of Sin, The Masses and God, 
Liberal and Reactionary, Four Columns, 
The Cross and the Double Cross, Hope— 
in all, seven chapters in a beautifully 
printed and attractively bound little 
volume. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The Collapse of France.—Though 
books telling why France fell are liter- 
ally pouring from the press, there is 
room for ‘‘For the Heathen Are Wrong” 
by Eugene S. Bagger. This is so be- 
cause Mr. Bagger probes into the spirit- 
ual reasons for the collapse of France. 
He is well equipped for the task he has 
set himself in this impersonal autobio- 
graphy. He was born in Hungary, is a 
half-Jew and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Budapest, who early in life 
became a convert to Catholicism. 
Though a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, he has spent his mature 
years abroad, namely, in Austria, France, 
England, and Switzerland. During the 
last six years before 1940, he lived in 
Southern France, giving his time to read- 


1 Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 
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ing and writing on the philosophy of his- 
tory. 

“For the Heathen Are Wrong’”’ is a 
book Mr. Bagger has been mulling over 
for a period of years. Some of the ques- 
tions he seeks to answer are: ‘‘What is 
it that makes things such as happened 
in France. .. happen all over again in the 
course of centuries? What is it that 
causes the race of men to commit the 
same mistakes, makes them put their 
trust in the same false gods in certain 
recurrent historic constellations?” If 
the conclusion he arrives at can be stated 
in a single sentence, it is that Europe is 
once again engaged in the immemorial 
conflict between Rome and the Teuton, 
and, that to survive, nations must re- 
turn to a Law higher than themselves. 
In fact, his work is a plea to the United 
States that she turn from materialism to 
Christianity. 

Whether the reader accepts Mr. 
Bagger’s reasons for the collapse of 
France and his warning that a similar 
fate will befall the United States, he will 
find that these pages give a detailed 
picture of the complexities and be- 
wilderments of the age in which we live. 
The book is indexed, and though it is 
uneven and its pronouncements at 
times are extremely irritating, it is a 
welcome addition to the studies on con- 
temporary Europe. 

Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, PH.D. 


The Value of Exact Terms.—Inaccu- 
rate terms of necessity lead to confusion 
of thought. Words must be like newly 
minted coins with clean-cut edges con- 
veying definite and unmistakable mean- 
ings. When, as it frequently happens, 
the meaning of terms becomes blurred, it 
is essential that the original clarity be 
restored. There exists at present some 
uncertainty with regard to the precise 
content of the term “mysticism.” This 
vagueness must be removed if contro- 
versy about the reality lying behind the 
term is not to become futile. The only 
way in which this can be done is by a 
study of the historical evolution of the 
pertinent terminology. Of course, words 
are conventional and arbitrary signs, and 


what they stand for can be known only 
by an appeal to tradition. If we wish to 
gain a right understanding of mysticism, 
we must go back to the early Christian 
writers, notably, the Church Fathers 
who created the term and gave it a defi- 
nite connotation. This task Dr. Parente 
has assumed, and his study, if not final, 
will at least contribute towards a clari- 
fication of the matter. The Fathers 
appear to have used the term in the 
following sense: ‘‘Mystica, sensu pro- 
prio, stricte significat sive cognitionem, 
sive unionem, ex speciali divina illumina- 
tione obtentam, et non ut fructum hu- 
mang activitatis et diligentie assecu- 
tam.” It is quite possible that the term 
later has undergone considerable modifi- 
cation, and that the Scholastics have put 
upon it a different construction. Of this 
we have to make sure before we depart 
from the patristic usage, because it is a 
dangerous procedure to alter the mean- 
ing of words. At all events, the scho- 
larly treatise before us, though of small 
compass, contains much and valuable 
information. 

CHARLES BRUERL, Pu.D. 


1 Quzxstiones de Mystica Terminologia. 
Ad Mentem Pseudo-Areopagitz et Sanc- 
torum Patrum. Auctore Paschale P. 
Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D. (Washington, 
m. %.3: 


The Church and Social Welfare.—A 
timely and scholarly volume by the 
Executive Secretary of the Catholic 
Charities of the Diocese of Brooklyn will 
be perused with eagerness by Catholic 
social workers.! But it will also prove 
of much interest and value to a host of 
other individuals, for example, to teach- 
ers of social sciences in schools and to all 
persons involved in community organi- 
zation and public welfare activities. 
The author outlines the growth of 
organized Catholic charities in the United 
States, fills in the picture with a wealth 
of valuable details, and evaluates accom- 
plishments. Her volume does much to 


1 Social Welfare in the Catholic Church: 
Organization and Planning Through Dio. 
cesan Bureaus, by Marguerite T. Boylan- 
(Columbia University Press, New York 
City, pp. XII + 360). 
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fill the recognized want of Catholic works 
which give expression to the practical 
application of Catholic principles in the 
field of social welfare. 

The First and Third Parts of ‘Social 
Welfare in the Catholic Church” treat of 
Diocesan Bureaus of Social Welfare 
generally; the Second Part is devoted 
to the Catholic Charities Bureau of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn. The following 
specific topics are dealt with in Part 
One: The Nature and Scope of the 
Diocesan Bureau; Social Forces Influ- 
encing the Development of Diocesan 
Bureaus; Cycles in the Development of 
Diocesan Bureaus. Part Three gives a 
treatment of Personnel and Training and 
of Finance and Interpretation. It adds 
a chapter on probable future develop- 
ment. Part Two, which, as Miss Boy- 
lan states, “‘is illustrative of the study 
and planning which is taking place 
among the more progressive of the Dio- 
cesan Bureaus of Social Welfare in the 
country,” gives a brief history of the 
Bureau, and then treats of the specific 
topics of Family Welfare, Protective Care 
and the Courts, Trends in Child Welfare, 
Social Group Work, and Health. 

Besides an index and an elaborate 
bibliography the work also contains an 
appendix in which are given summaries 
of the work of all the Charity or Welfare 
Bureaus organized in seventy-five Arch- 
dioceses or Dioceses of the United 
States. The foreword to the volume 
was written by the Most Reverend John 
Gregory Murray. 

The reason for the Catholic Charity 
system is concisely set forth in a single 
sentence quoted from an address by the 
Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel: ‘We 
set up our own system of charity because 
there are religious and moral issues that 
cannot be divorced from the service of 
charity.” 

EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., Px.D. 


Varia.—A secret of Lacordaire’s suc- 
cess in the pulpit is touched on in a re- 
cent life by M. V. Woodgate.' “His 


1 Pere Lacordaire, Leader of Youth 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 








sermons came as a revelation to his 
listeners as much for their reality as for 


their matchless oratory.”” Because he 
was so interested in the interests of both 
God and man, he was able to make 
religion a strong, intimate, personal thing 
in an age that had looked upon it as 
a dead convention. 

Religion can be made interesting and 
attractive to students of every age. The 
new catechism, “Catholic Faith,” an 
Adaptation of the Catholic Catechism of 
Cardinal Gasparri by the Capuchin Fr. 
Kirsch and Sister Brendan, I.H.M.,? 
captures the imagination by its beautiful 
illustrations, and assists both mind and 
will by its many helps for understanding 
and remembering, for appreciating and 
applying, what is taught. For young 
children there are games, puzzles, pic- 
tures and stories; for the intermediates 
there are practical applications of lessons 
in things to do and say, question box, 
story suggestions from the Bible; for 
more mature students are supplied apt 
Scriptural texts, discussions of each les- 
son in relation to conduct and practical 
problems of life. 

The Office of the Dead is most devo- 
tional, being made up of readings from 
God’s own Word, the Sacred Scriptures, 
and of the beautiful Collects composed 
by the Church. At times the departed 
themselves seem to speak; at other times 
we are taking their places and pleading 
with God for them. Prayerful reading 
of this Office will alleviate the sufferings 
of the departed, console the living in their 
bereavement, and obtain favors from 
God; it will also provide a preacher on 
Purgatory with many inspiring thoughts 
and striking sentences. An English 
translation has been made of this Office 
in the work entitled ‘““Let Us Pray for 
Our Dead,” by Bernard A. Hausmann, 
S.J., University of Detroit.* 

“Half Way to Happiness,” by Albert 
H. Dolan, O.Carm.,‘ is a digest of a 
novena of sermons based on the Summa 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. The sermons 


2? P. J. Kenedy, New York City. 
* America Press, New York City. 

- The Carmelite Press, Englewood, 
7 a 
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contain practical truths necessary for a 
successful management of life (32 pages). 

“The Bond of Perfection,” by Sister 
Mary Agnes, S.N.D.,5 contains medita- 
tions on the virtue of charity based on 
passages selected from the Epistles of 
St. Paul. The truly fine meditations or 
readings consist in a short explanation 
of the text, a longer and quite exhaustive 
application, and a final colloquy with 
Christ. The texts are well chosen, and 
are rich in thought and inspiration. All 
ranks of Catholics need the stimulus to 
perfection which this book will furnish. 

“War and Guilt,” by Right Rev. 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen,® contains in 180 
pages the nineteen radio addresses de- 
livered on the Sundays from December 
15, 1940, to April 13, 1941. All who 
listened to these original, stirring and 
impressive talks will wish to read them 
in print. Those who missed them should 
get acquainted with them, and will be 
rewarded by many good thoughts highly 
actual at present. 

“Ordinations,” translated and ex- 
plained by Rev. Al. Biskupek, S.V.D.,§ 
is the fourth edition of a useful booklet, 
revised and enriched with 20 photo- 


5 Frederick Pustet Company, New 


York City. 
6 The Mission Press, Techny, IIl. 


graphic reproductions. Its contents 
cover the rites from tonsure to priest- 
hood, and should be in the hands of all 
candidates for Holy Orders. All who 
have received these Orders and those 
assisting at Ordinations will derive much 
benefit from reading the 152 pages. 

‘“‘Murder in the Sacristy,’”’ by Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J.,7 is a good and 
interesting fifth-column mystery story. 
It is not “atrocious” (although it has two 
murders), and will be liked by all read- 
ers. 

Among the commendable pamphlets 
submitted for review are: ‘‘A Manual of 
Ceremonies for Minor Ministers’’ (thuri- 
fer, acolyte and torch-bearer), according 
to the Ceremonial of the Franciscans, 
by Rev. Method. C. Billy, O.M.C. (St. 
Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, N. Y.); 
“The Catholic Labor School,” by Wil- 
liam J. Smith, S.J.; ‘‘Why Are We Bap- 
tized?’”’ by Msgr. P. E. Hallet; ‘“‘Why Be 
Moral?” by Rev. J. J. Bevan; ‘‘Mothers 
in Wartime,” by Mrs. Blundell of Crosby 
(Catholic Truth Society, London); 
“Reverse Your Field,” a collection of 
human interest stories (Information 
Bureau, 210 West 3lst Street, New York 
City.) 

Kiuian J. Hennreicna, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


7 The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Cardinal Hayes Memorial High School 








The Cardinal Hayes High School 


By Henry H. Say.or, A.I.A. 


Over the central entrance of the Cardinal Hayes High School is a 
figure modelled by Joseph Pollia and carved in limestone by John 
Donelly. It is a representation of Christ the Good Shepherd, and it 
epitomizes the institution it adorns. This bit of ecclesiastical sym- 
bolism is far more than the usual decorative embellishment; it sets the 
keynote of an educational institution that is without parallel in the vast 
American effort to educate the nation’s youth. 

The keynote proclaims a threefold purpose patterned after the Good 
Shepherd's own—the nurture of soul, mind, and body. In the de- 
velopment of the body, the school puts its emphasis on physical educa- 
tion, not mere athletics. To develop the minds of its students, the 
school brings to bear every aid that pedagogical science and the best 
physical equipment can offer. And for the nurture of the soul there is a 
faculty whose members are not only specialists in the teaching of their 
respective subjects, but also priests or Brothers in orders; while the 
center and heart of the great school building itself is a chapel. 

“Soul, Mind, and Body” does not happen to be incised upon the walls 
of the building, perhaps for the reason that the significance of the three 
words is expressed more forcefully by the building itself—by all that one 
sees and hears and feels within its walls. 

There are over 100,000 children in Manhattan and the Bronx who 
look to their Church for an education which shall be more than an in- 
stillation of facts. An all-round development of the individual—in 
soul, mind, and body—is the purpose of the Church in its educational 
program, and the dedication of the Cardinal Hayes High School is a 
natural step in the continuing growth of that program. 

Students are accepted from all parishes in the boroughs of New York 
City and from Westchester County. Since each parish will have a 
quota that it may not exceed, and the school’s outstanding advantages 
will naturally be a strong magnet, the lads accepted will be those who 
have already shown exceptional fitness for the higher training the school 
will offer. Scholarship will be only one of several equally important 
tests for admission. 

Initial enrollment will approximate 2000 students, in all four classes, 
this year’s classes above the first being recruited from the branch high 
schools throughout the archdiocese. The school’s full capacity of 3000 
students will probably soon be reached. 

While there is a nominal charge of $5 per month per student for those 
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Add these October Victor Record releases to your school 


library now. They are your assurance of more interest- 
ing lessons, more interested pupils. 


Marco Polo 
Junior Programs Opera Company. Al- 
bum P-90 $2.50 


American Works for Solo Wind Instru- 
ments and Orchestra 
Soliloquy (Bernard Rogers) 
Rhapsody “The Winter's Past” 
(Wavne Barlow) 
American Dance (Burrill Phillips) 
Homer Keller 
Howard Hanson Eastman Rochester 
Symphony Orch. Album M-802 $2.50 


Serenade 


Songs of Conquest (Harl McDonald) 
Univ. Penna. Choral Society, Harl Me- 
Donald Directing. Album M -823 $2.50 


Trademarks “RCA Victor™ and “Victor” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co.. Inc. 
In Canada. RCA VictorCo.Ltd.. Montreal 
Send pon for additi | information con- 
cerning other Victor Records for schools. 





AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 
Educational Department 
RCA Manufacturing Co., inc., Camden, N. J 


The Legend of the Arkansas Traveler 
(Harl McDonald) 


Stokowski and Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. 18069 $1.00 


Negro Heaven (Otto Cesana) 
Fabien Sevitzky and Indianapolis Or- 
chestra. 18070 $1.00 


Among the Living (Albert Hay Malotte) 
My Friend (Albert Hay Malotte) 
Albert Hay Malotte 


1554 75¢ 


Igor Gorin with 
at piano. 


Smoky Mountains Ballads 
Songs of American Mountain People. 
Album P-79 $3.00 
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students whose parents are able to pay, it is expected that one-third of 
the student body will be comprised of those whose parents are unable to 
pay anything or only a portion of the monthly rate. It is hoped that 
the deficit thus contemplated will be cared for by donations of what will 
be called ‘‘tuitionships,” for no boy will be denied entrance solely for 
financial reasons. 

Instruction will come from a faculty that is made up of secular priests 
and representatives from several of the communities of Brothers. To 
the priests are entrusted the social sciences, English literature, and Latin. 
From the Marist Brothers, fittingly, will come instruction in French and 
mathematics. Xaverian Brothers, who have their almost monastic 
living quarters and quiet garden in the southeast corner on the basement 
mezzanine level, will teach the vocational and commercial subjects. 
Upon the Irish Christian Brothers devolves responsibility for the natural 
sciences. In a word, the faculty will be a unique blend of pedagogical 
abilities gained from natural and traditional backgrounds. 

We of this machine age take pride in the multitude and intricacy of 
our building needs and accomplishments. Frequently an architect or a 
builder points to a structure created to satisfy some need of the day that 
has no prototype—such as the ventilating tower of an underground tube 
or a spiral-ramp garage. This sort of pioneering in the field of modern 
construction produces some interesting achievements. Even more of 
an achievement in the intricate technique of building is the meeting of 
many diverse needs in a single unified structure, such as the Cardinal 
Hayes High School. In all the current history of building it would 
probably be impossible to find a more complex welding of widely diver- 
gent needs in a building of rare architectural merit and efficiency. 

A bare listing of the requirements presents a problem calling for all the 
skill, ingenuity of planning, and construction techniques afforded by our 
age—an era which refuses to be daunted by what would seem to be the 
impossible. Here, then, are the requirements in bald outline, as set 
down for the architects, Eggers & Higgins, to comprise a suitable me- 
morial to the great and beloved prelate: 


(1) a high school for 3000 boys, to provide 64 classrooms, with special 
equipment for instruction in chemistry, physics, biology, music, 
drafting, typing, and a private locker for each student; 

(2) an auditorium to seat 1200, affording every convenience for holding 
any affair from a simple school assembly up to an elaborate 
theatrical performance or religious ceremony, and having its 
own organ, motion-picture projection and cloak rooms; 

(3) two fully equipped gymnasiums, with ample provision for spec- 
tators at basket ball games and similar activities, with showers, 
locker rooms, and a well-equipped department of student health 
and recreation; 
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MODERN STEAM HEATING FOR 
CARDINAL HAYES HIGH SCHOOL 


To give the new Cardinal Hayes 
Memorial High School the finest 
heating service it is possible to pro- 
vide, steam was selected as the 
heating medium and its distribu- 
tion “Controlled-by-the-Weather” 
with a Webster Moderator System. 


Steam is practically universal for 
the heating of schools in America 


ably warm regardless of changes 
in the weather. Steam is delivered 
continuously to all radiators and 
exactly in proportion to the need 
for heat. Wasteful overheating 
is avoided. 

Eggers & Higgins were the archi- 


tects for the Cardinal Hayes 
Memorial High School. Syska & 
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CARDINAL HAYES MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


because it meets classroom tem- 
perature requirements more ef- 
fectively than any other heating 
medium. Steam meets the econo- 
my specifications in the great 
Catholic educational institutions, 
as well as in the smallest Catholic 
grade schools. 


In the Cardinal Hayes Memorial 
High School, the Outdoor Ther- 
mostat feature of the Webster 
Moderator System adjusts steam 
delivery automatically in accord- 
ance with outdoor weather condi- 
tions. Rooms are kept comfort- 





Hennessy, New York, served as 
consulting engineers. George A. 
Fuller Co. was the general con- 
tractor. Almiral & Co., Inc., 
made the heating installation. 


You don’t have to erect a new 
building to enjoy the advantages 
of modern steam heating. In exist- 
ing buildings of almost every type, 
Webster Heating Modernization 
Programs have resulted in better 
heating at lower cost... Write 
for book, “Performance Facts.” 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating: : Est. 1888 
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(4) a cafeteria with its kitchen, food storage and service for the student 
body luncheons; 

(5) living quarters for 45 priests who will form part of the faculty 
study, bedroom and bath for each, with refectory, kitchen, recrea- 
tion rooms, well separated from the educational facilities; 

(6) a chapel for the priests, with an organ, sixteen side altars, and sacris- 
ties for both priests and servers; 

(7) a library with ample reading space and shelving for 28,500 volumes; 

(8) living quarters for a community of 13 Brothers, another part of the 
faculty, separated from all other elements of the school, with 
another smaller chapel, community room, refectory, and a quiet 
garden; 

(9) administration offices, heating plant, elevators, and all the acces- 
sories that are needed to complete this city within a city. 

Naturally, it was not enough merely to put together, end to end, these 
many and widely varying elements; they had to be interwoven in such 
a way that many additional requirements could be met. The audito- 
rium, for example, had to be so placed that it could serve a public use 
without visitors having to cross the traffic lines of the school’s activities. 
More frequent use of its accommodations will be made in the assembly 
of students by age groups. The two gymnasiums had to be so located 
that they could be thrown together for large gatherings, and here also 
the public approach and exit lines must lead directly from and to the 
street. Privacy for the priests of the faculty was another requirement, 
and likewise for the Brothers, each group free to worship in its own quiet 
and beautiful surroundings without leaving the building—without, in 
fact, having to take more than a few steps from the rooms each would 
henceforth consider his home. 

And yet, with all the complex provisions for complete independence 
of the various elements, they are all under one roof, all warmed in winter 
by one heating plant, all answering to one directing voice, that of the 
principal of the school. It is one of the great achievements of science 
in the field of electrical intercommunication that enables the school 
head, with the flick of a switch, to throw his amplified voice to any room 
in the building, or to all of them together, thus overcoming one of the 
major handicaps of such a large school by maintaining the personal 
relationship between student and principal. A switchboard in the 
administration offices can direct radio programs, lectures, distant 
speakers, to any classroom or to all. An inconspicuous little wall grill 
in each room where students, priests or Brothers assemble, is the channel 
for this voice from within or without—this voice that may bring greet- 
ing, instruction, entertainment, inspiration to all the school. 


The Site and the Plan 


The location of the school on the Grand Concourse at 152nd Street 
is the center of a vast transportation web of subways, railroad and bus 
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lines, over some one of which any of the widely scattered students should 
find it easy to commute. Directly across the Concourse stretches the 
green openness of Franz Siegel Park with its playground, while within a 
few blocks to the north and southeast other large city parks offer 
abundant space and facilities for outdoor games. 

What has remained for many years an apparently unusable site, by 
reason of its irregular shape, and especially the drop of 47 feet from front 
to rear, was ideally fitted to the complex disposition of dissimilar ele- 
ments that make up the Cardinal Hayes High School. A particularly 
ingenious plan has turned all the apparent shortcomings of the site into 
conspicuous advantages. Differences in level have been utilized with 
surprising skill, affording to the gyms an abundance of daylight, even 
though on a flat site they would be two stories below the level of the 
ground. Classrooms, as is well known, call for plentiful light, but only 
on the students’ left, so the plan was developed as an assembly of such 
rooms flanking a central corridor. The peculiar shape of the plot 
brought about a quadrant plan with the large assembly room or audi- 
torium in the center, easily reached from the street and from the flanking 
corridors. On a mezzanine level between the main first floor and the 
gymnasiums below to the southeast, the community of Xaverian 
Brothers is located. Above the auditorium, which extends through three 
stories, is the priests’ chapel, its stone-paved floor supported by great 
girders of steel and arches of concrete, its windows open to quiet interior 
courts high above the noise and dust of the street. 

Before the building operations started, the site was occupied on the 
Grand Concourse front by a filling station; along the lower rear line 
adjoining the railroad yard, by a row of squatters’ cabins. It is a local 
tradition that the place was used as a convenient disposal ground for 
the earth removed in building the East Side subway. That theory is 
substantiated by the difficulties encountered in establishing the founda- 
tions of the school. 

Hollow steel piles, driven to bedrock and filled with concrete, support 
the building. The pile-driving operations frequently met with great 
rock boulders, gravel beds, water, and other sources of headaches for the 
engineers, often calling for the withdrawal of a pile and driving again in 
a new location. Eventually, of course, ample supports on bedrock were 
achieved over the whole area. H.G. Balcom Associates were the struc 
tural engineers collaborating with Eggers & Higgins, the architects 


Architectural Style 
As befits a building which has no prototypes in any age, the Cardinal 
Hayes High School takes its form from its contemporary needs and pur- 
pose. From its plan, a large quadrant of a circle held between long 
straight bar forms, the structure takes its unusual form. The long sweep 
of the quadrant curve fronts on the Grand Concourse looking north- 
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CARVED AND PIERCED MEDALLION ON ONE OF THE SIDE ALTARS IN THE PRIESTS’ CHAPEL. IT 
SYMBOLIZES ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, AND WAS CARVED BY GLEB. W. DERUJINSKY. 
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west and terminates at each end in a sturdy tower-like projection of the 
side members. ‘‘Modern”’ is the name with which the casual observer 
will describe the architecture, but it is far removed from the stark box- 
like forms we usually associate with that label. Almost devoid of any 
merely decorative features, the building nevertheless achieves a real 
beauty of mass and a refinement of proportions between inter-related 
elements. Throughout, in the limestone belt courses, sculpture, incised 
crosses and buttress-like piers, there is an unmistakable suggestion of 
simplified Gothic motifs that betoken the ecclesiastical basis of this 
twentieth-century educational plant. The disposition of elements in 
the exterior conforms to one of the basic principles of good architecture 
in a subtle announcement of what is contained within. The quadrant 
curve of the front suggests the auditorium behind it; above the three 
main floors given over to school use, a set-back upper structure, behind 
a low parapet, indicates the distinct separation of priests’ living quarters 
from the student activities. In the tower-like terminals, continuous 
windows in a vertical strip announce the stairways; above, the blank 
masonry walls say, in the language of architecture, that within are 
spaces given over to fan rooms and similar needs of mechanical opera- 
tion. 

Walls of buff brick are trimmed with Indiana limestone. Window 
trim and the spandrels which separate windows in grouped vertical 


lines are painted gray-green. Main doorways and the surrounding 
trim are of statuary bronze, and a grill over the central entrance is of the 
same material. 


The Brady Auditorium 


Quadrant in shape, as foretold by the building's main facade, the 
auditorium is the center of the plan. With its gallery across the curved 
back wall, it seats 1200 persons. Occupying the vertical span of three 
stories, it has a vaulted ceiling that is divided by ribs parallel to the arc 
of the rear wall. Lighting of the auditorium is effected by many verti- 
cal beams from concealed sources in the ceiling. With the exception of a 
high wainscot of walnut, and great organ grilles flanking the proscenium 
arch, the hall is severely simple in its character. Seats are upholstered 
in a golden brown fabric, the walls and ceiling are painted gray-green, 
the aisles are carpeted in two-tone green, and the curtain is a rich gold 
velvet. In its shape and in its materials the auditorium embodies the 
last word in the science of acoustics. 

Behind the proscenium arch, 42 feet wide by 22 feet high, there is a 
stage 35 feet deep, fully equipped for any purpose from a simple school 
assembly to an elaborate production of drama and music. Full pro- 
vision, naturally, is made for the projection of motion pictures with 
sound. 
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The Priests’ Chapel 


Topping the building’s center and surrounded by the living quarters 
of the 45 priests is their chapel. Here, too, the architectural treatment 
is marked by great restraint and simplicity of form. Based on the 
Romanesque prototype, adapted to present-day needs, the nave and 
sanctuary are covered by a continuous barrel vault, the division between 
the two areas marked by a rood-beam of carved oak. From its middle 
rises a sculptured symbol of the Crucifixion, modelled by Charles Peters 
and carved in the same dark oak by Gleb. W. Deruj.nsky. 

The quiet richness of the chapel centers of course in the main altar. 
Above a block of gray-brown marble, veined with gold, bearing the 
tabernacle and altar fitments of antique bronze, rises a dossal of broca- 
telle and velvet, the gilded and polychromed riddle posts flanking a 
tester. Under it, against the dossal, hangs an exquisitely carved cruci- 
fix. As a fitting setting for the jewel-like altar, the chapel’s walls and 
ceiling are of a warm stone-gray plaster, the flooring of flagstones. 
Carved grayed oak forms the pews and the setting for the ten side altars 
and confessionals. Six more of these altars are ranged back of the 
sacristy—in plan recalling the Lady chapels branching from the semi- 
circle of a cathedral apse. Tall narrow windows, filled with stained 
glass in the early Gothic manner by G. Owen Bonawit, open upon light 
courts. Stations of the Cross are carved from oak in high relief by 
Derujinsky. 


The Library 


Stretching across the curved front of the second floor, and brilliantly 
daylighted, is the library, panelled and furnished in American walnut; 
its floor is of cork tile, its ceiling of acoustical plaster. Recessed in the 
long rear wall are shelves holding 19,000 volumes, readily accessible to 
the students, and another 9500 volumes are obtainable through a control 
desk from the adjoining stock rooms. Well-lighted tables—both cir- 
cular and rectangular in shape to avoid monotony of arrangement—and 
comfortable chairs afford accommodation for84 readers. Overcurtains of 
fawn-colored velvet frame the large windows. 


Gymnasiums 


The two gyms are so planned as to be usable independently or to- 
gether. Separating them are great folding doors reaching from floor to 
the acoustical tile ceiling 22 feet above and concealed, when not closed, 
by a wall pocket. These doors are operated by electric motor, and are 
hung from a top track so as to leave unbroken the continuous floor of 
smooth hard maple. Walls are of brick in a light warm gray above a high 
wainscot of a darker hue. Ample daylight comes through large areas of 
glass block. The larger gym, 64 by 98 feet, has on its inner long side a 
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spectator’s gallery with seats for 635. Underneath this gallery, behind 
solid doors, are folding bleachers for an additional 250 spectators, and 
these seats can be moved out upon the gymnasium floor without en- 
croaching upon the playing area. 

Behind the gallery side are locker and shower rooms, offices and other 
space for those who will direct the department of student health and 
recreation, all profiting by the outside daylight afforded by the differ- 
ence in grade between front and rear of the site. 

The smaller gymnasium measures 41 by 81 feet and 22 feet high—a 
sizable room in itself and, with the folding partition drawn back, brings 
the combined floor area of the two gyms to an impressive total of 9650 
square feet. 


Rooms for Instruction 


Classrooms are entered through doors of a grayed oak. The trim is 
of metal. Desks and chairs are in a walnut finish. Floors are of asphalt 
tile. The rooms are of varying size, in accordance with their diverse 
purposes. Among the larger ones are laboratories, fully equipped with 
special apparatus for the students’ experimental work in chemistry, 
physics, and biology. Several rooms have sloping tiers of seats in the 
manner of a surgical clinic, for group demonstrations in the science 
courses. Two large rooms are fitted for class business instruction, still 
others with tables and stools for mechanical drawing, and a music room 
has its own stage. 


Cafeteria 


Brightly daylighted on the rear side of the building, on the basement 
mezzanine level, is the cafeteria. Added to its complete modern equip- 
ment in kitchen, food storage, tables and self-service appointments, 
there is a counter where light refreshments and soft drinks may be had. 
Kitchen capacity, china and the like are ample not only for the luncheon 
hour of the student body, when 700 can be seated at one time, but also 
for occasional dinners and buffet service for special events. 

The room is bright and cheery, its structural columns being faced with 
mirror glass which reflects all the color and action of the place. There 
is a wainscot of buff tile, with blue-green walls and ceiling, the latter 
quieted with acoustic tile. A floor of terrazzo insures cleanliness and 
easy maintenance. Cream-colored Venetian blinds shade the windows. 


Air Comfort 


The heating and ventilation of a building containing elements as far 
apart in their requirements as a gymnasium, a cafeteria, an individual 
study, an auditorium, offers an engineering problem of formidable pro- 
portions. Three huge oil-fired boilers supply steam for a low-pressure, 
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vacuum-return system. In general, this supplies recessed convector 
type cast-iron radiators throughout the school and living quarters. 
Gymnasiums, chapel, and auditorium are indirectly heated by the ven- 
tilating system. Seventeen supply and eighteen exhaust systems move 
filtered and warmed air through the class rooms, corridors, and larger 
areas, putting it in through wall grilles near the ceiling and taking it out 
near the floor to be finally discharged at the roof level. Even the in- 
dividual lockers have vent connections to the mechanical exhaust duct 
system. For those who are interested in the more technical phases of 
the system it may be said that the corridor is used as a plenum to deliver 


air from the class rooms to the exhaust fan. 


The Flavor of the Memorial 


Throughout the educational, recreational, and living quarters of the 
memorial school there is maintained an air of substantial excellence of 
material and equipment. There has evidently been no skimping where 
real aid to instruction or economy of maintenance was concerned. 


Materials and appointments have been selected with these two factors 
constantly in mind. Accordingly, there is no display of luxury, no 
parade of rich ornamentation, no use of unnecessarily expensive mate- 
rials—with the obvious exception of the Chapel, where the best that can 
be found in materials, art and craftsmanship is gratefully brought to 


assist in the worship of God. 


There are many buildings of our age which express new and unpre- 
cedented needs, but there is probably no other creation in brick, steel, 
bronze, wood and plaster which integrates so impressively the intricate 
and widely dissimilar functions of this memorial, to make of it a com- 
pletely unified product of educational endeavor, building crafts and archi- 


tectural distinction. 
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in Memoriam 
Sather Stanislaus Woywon, 
©.F AM. 


Just after our October issue had gone to press, the 
news of the death of Father Woywod reached us. 
Though Father Woywod had been in delicate health for 
some years, and during recent months little hope had 
been entertained of his recovery, it was yet hard for 
those who had known him long and intimately to realize 
that this vital personality was to be with us no more. 

This is not the occasion to attempt an extended biog- 
raphy of Father Woywod, or to appraise his important 
contributions to sacred science, notably in the field of 
Canon Law which he had made so conspicuously his 
own. A later opportunity will be found to describe 
with adequate justice the leading réle which he played 
in familiarizing the English-speaking public with the 
new canonical legislation of the Catholic Church 
through the pages of this Review and in his inde- 
pendent Commentaries. 

For the moment we wish only to pay the personal 
tribute of our staff to one who for nearly a quarter of a 
century has been associated intimately with this 
REVIEW. We shall miss the fine scholarship, the intel- 
lectual acumen, the sound judgment, and the utter 
absence of bias which he brought to every discussion — 
and American Catholic scholarship will here share 
in our loss. But we shall miss even more that im- 
perturbable kindliness, graciousness and good humor 
which were his outstanding personal characteristics, 
and we can possibly pay him no higher tribute than to 
say that in his presence you almost forgot the scholar 
in the man. Coupled with his brilliant intellectual 
attainments and personal charm was a childlike sim- 
plicity of faith, which furnished indeed the key to his 
character and proclaimed him an authentic spiritual 
son of the Poverello of Assisi. 

Thousands of our readers who sought his advice on 
every imaginable pastoral problem will join in our 
prayer that he may rest in peace and enjoy the fruits of 
a lifetime of unselfish labors. 





